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PIETY OR POLICY 


performed one service; it has cleared away what re- 

mained of the Cypriot fog. There can no longer be doubt, 
except in the minds of those who believe the Colonial Office 
capable of elaborate forgery (and they will be many), that the 
leaders of the Greek Cypriot Church, EOKA, and the Greek 
Government have all been deeply involved in terrorist activity. 
Previously it was just possible to believe that the Church 
leaders had kept their hands clean. Now it is obvious that they 
were up to their elbows in saltpetre. 


| publication on Sunday of Grivas’s diaries has 


Apart from clearing away the fog, Sunday’s performance 
was neither edifying nor particularly useful. It was not the first 
occasion that the Colonial Office has attempted to discredit 
Archbishop Makarios in this way: in September, 1955, it 
announced that it had definite evidence that the Archbishop 
was enlisting Communist support. (This evidence seems to 
have been inaccurate.) This time the Colonial Office says it has 
‘irrefutable proof’ that the Archbishop was the leader of the 
terrorists. Assuming that the Colonial Office is right, its pro- 
cedure is objectionable. If it was going to comment upon the 
diaries, it should surely have first confronted the Archbishop 
with them. Trial by press conference is no part of our legal or 
political system. 

More depressing than the procedure adopted is the confirma- 
tion it affords that the Government is more concerned about 
other people’s piety than its own policy. The Archbishop was 
deported to the Seychelles because he refused to condemn 
violence, and since then there has been much righteous indigna- 
tion that clergymen should meddle in politics let alone in 
violence. Mr. Lennox-Boyd now seeks to justify the deporta- 
tion by showing that the Archbishop is an even worse man than 
he had feared. 


The Colonial Office, indeed, appears to suffer from the 
extraordinary delusion that the revelations of the Grivas diaries 
in some way strengthens the case in favour of its policy of the 
past few months: the policy which led to the exile of Makarios; 
the outright war on terrorism; and to the assumption that 
eventually, when the Cypriots are tired of violence, a moderate 
party will emerge with whom it will be possible to do business. 
If there is one thing which these diaries make abundantly clear, 
it is that this policy never had any chance of success; and their 
publication makes it impossible that it should succeed now. 

The ordinary Cypriot, studying them, is likely to have one of 
two reactions. If he has been in favour of the campaign against 
the occupying power, he will be confirmed in his hostility to it, 


by seeing how deep are the wells from which terrorist activity 
has been drawn. If, on the other hand, he is a peaceable fellow 
who wants only to be left in peace (and possibly most Cypriots 
by now feel this way) he will be frightened. These diaries will 
show him that there is no chance of an end to terrorism in 
Cyprus so long as the occupying forces remain. There may be 
lulls, after individual gangs are rounded up; but even if the 
entire terrorist force were taken tomorrow, who would come 
forward to co-operate with the British in setting up and work- 
ing a constitution? Any Cypriot that way inclined would reflect 
that, over on the mainland, men will be arming and drilling to 
take Grivas’s place: that some dark night a boat-load, perhaps 
a submarine-load of them will be landed on a Cyprus beach; 
and that thereafter he may expect at any moment a bomb in 
his bedroom or a bullet in his back. And it will be useless to 
tell him that he is being melodramatic; it is in terms of 
melodrama that men who are branded quislings are compelled 
to think. 
* * * 

It is high time that the Government made up its mind 
whether it is conducting a lesson in morals or trying to reach a 
settlement. Whether or not Archbishop Makarios was wrong 
to refuse to condemn violence, he was probably the only man 
with whom a settlement could be negotiated; and his deporta- 
tion made this probability into a certainty. The Labour 
Government tried a similar gambit in Palestine with equally 
fruitless results when it arrested the leaders of the Jewish 
Agency. Such acts of exasperation merely increase the political 
support of the arrested leaders. In cases like Ireland, Palestine 
and Cyprus, moral judgements are a luxury that we cannot 
afford. British governments are not normally squeamish about 
the people they are prepared to negotiate with. Mr. Chamber- 
lain was anxious to negotiate with Hitler, and the present Prime 
Minister with Bulganin and Khrushchev, who have certainly 
got far more blood on their hands than Archbishop Makarios. 

If the Government still wants a settlement, it will have to talk 
to the Archbishop. It will also have to make up its mind about 
self-determination. Its views on this point have veered from 
‘never’ to ‘sometime,’ to granting the principle but refusing the 
application, to being prepared to give a date (before bowing to 
the will of the Turks), and back to granting the principle but 
refusing the application—an essentially meaningless position. 
Only when it has the courage to take these decisions will a 
settlement be in sight. The truth is that up till now the Govern- 
ment has shown an appalling lack of statesmanship, and no 
amount of press conferences or piety can disguise it. 
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Slav versus German 


the catuclysm which the leaders of the Third Reich 

unleashed in 1939 none is more significant than the 
crushing defeat inflicted upon the Germans by the Slav 
peoples lying immediately to the east of their frontiers. With 
the frontiers of Germany shifted to the line of the Oder and 
the Western Neisse, with nearly fifteen million Germans 
expelled from Poland, Danzig, the Balkans, the Sudetenland, 
as well as from what had traditionally been Eastern'Germany, 
with Silesia and its rich industrial resources in the possession 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland, this resolution of a secular 
struggle seems at first sight incredibly drastic. If the Iron 
Curtain begins at Helmstedt, it is because of the temporary 
elimination of Germany as a power factor from the European 
scene, and this disappearance with all its inconvenient con- 
sequences for the West left the Slavs free to take their revenge 
for many centuries of oppression and for the more monstrous 
atrocities committed by Hitler and the SS. Around this 
dramatic reversal of for- 
tune Elizabeth Wiskemann 


N MONG all the upheavals brought about in Europe by 


the difference between the eastern and western branches of 
the Neisse. 

Of course, it is probable that the postwar expulsions were 
unavoidable. Given the behaviour of German minorities in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia before the war, it is inconceivable 
that these countries would have tolerated their continued 
existence. Two blacks do not make a white, but the Poles and 
Czechs had about as good an excuse for their actions as history 
can give. In the case of Czechoslovakia the expulsions were 
carried out a good deal more brutally than in Poland. 
especially before Potsdam, with the young thugs of the 
National Guard being allowed to perpetrate individual acts ot 
violence which culminated in the massacre at Usti on July 30. 
1945. The Germans in Poland seem to have suffered more 
from famine and the usual ills attending the populations of 
areas where there has been heavy fighting than from violence 
on the part of those whom they had oppressed. 

At the end of this long cycle of terror and reciprocal hatred 

we are left with an altered 
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wards in circumstances of 

the greatest misery and human suffering, it is hard not to be 
struck by the difference between this harsh reality and the 
blithe words of Western statesmen, which in the light of 
history have that air of indecency about them which is so 
often to be found when diplomacy is contrasted with the 
human material on which it works. Here is Churchill saying 
a month or two before Yalta that he is ‘not alarmed by the 
prospect of the disentanglement of populations, nor even by 
these large transferences, which are more possible in modern 
conditions than they ever were before.” Here is Roosevelt 
writing to the Polish Prime Minister, Mikolajczyk, on 
November 17, 1944, that the US Government would raise 
no objection to ‘the transfer to and from the territory of 
Poland of national minorities’ ‘in connection with the new 
frontiers of the Polish State.’ The language of State papers 
contrasts oddly even with Miss Wiskemann’s bald statement 
that Sudeten German losses may have been in the neighbour- 
hood of one hundred thousand, while those of Germans liv- 
ing in Poland, Danzig or to the east of the Oder-Neisse line 
amounted to one and three-quarter millions. Hardly less 
frightening is Churchill’s apparent failure at Teheran to realise 


tiers of Imperial Germany 
As long as Germany is 
divided these voices will be muted, but, once the dividing 
line between Federal and Democratic Republics is removed, 
they will be heard louder than before. It would be a mistake 
on the part of the West to encourage these hopes for the sake 
of annoying a Communist Eastern Europe. There is no 
immanent historical justice that can establish where a frontier 
should be drawn on the steppe that extends from the Harz 
Mountains to the Urals. Now that the expulsions are over and 
the resettlement has taken place, it is better for Furope and 
its inhabitants to accept the status quo. 

The pity is that the States of Eastern Europe are now the 
clients of Russia as once they were the clients of Germany, 
while, as Miss Wiskemann points out, the economy of Silesia 
which Hitler had dreamed of integrating with that of the 
Ukraine is now in fact so connected, but in the interests of 
the USSR. For Poland and Czechoslovakia history has been 
a choice, not between freedom and slavery, but between the 
lighter and the heavier yoke. It remains to be seen whether 
the internal evolution of the Communist system can achieve 
a relationship between Russia and her satellites which will 
be one of fellowship rather than of domination. 
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Portrait of the Week 


te end of the Suez conference has brought little enlighten- 
ment as to the future course of events in the Middle 
East. The five-man committee, headed by the Australian 
Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies, who are to take the Dulles 
proposals to Egypt are to be received by Colonel Nasser 
without prior conditions being made. On the other hand, the 
action of the Egyptian Government in arresting two British 
subjects on charges of espionage and demanding the expulsion 
of two embassy officials will not lower tension. The Canal 
Company has announced that it can no longer be respon- 
sible for the safety of its staff in Egypt—an attitude which 
throws the responsibility for keeping the Canal going on those 
vovernments whose nationals are employed there. Meanwhile 
\roop movements still continue in this country, and the French 
press is discussing the nationality of the future C.-in-C. of the 
expeditionary force. On the Russian side Mr. Shepilov has 
announced his full support for the Indian proposals, whose 
sponsor, Mr. Krishna Menon, emphasised before leaving this 
country that he had no desire to put obstacles in the way of an 
acceptance of the Dulles plan. 

Cyprus has been in the news again this week with the 
surrender offer as a reply to EOKA’s announcement of a truce 
und the revelations about Archbishop Makarios. The folly 
of this approach to the problem is underlined by a report 
of a frontier incident between Greeks and Turks in Western 
(Thrace. Tension between the two countries is, in fact, bound 
to rise dangerously high as long as the Cyprus issue is 
unsettled; and with a resumption of terrorism by the one side, 
and the placing of the Mayor of Nicosia and the Bishop of 
Kytium under house arrest by the other, it looks very 
unsettled indeed. 

the Dutch royal family have reached a settlement of their 
alfairs with the help of a three-man commission of elder states- 
inen., What seems to emerge from their announcement is that 
foreign press reports of trouble between Queen Juliana and 
Prince Bernhard were grossly exaggerated and that responsi- 
bility for this exaggeration rests rather on the palace organisa- 
tion than on any serious rift. Like so many others, the Dutch 
court tends to attract advisers who are not always wise in 
their dealings with politicians, public or press. Off the coast of 
China an American aircraft has been shot down by Chinese 
planes, but, in contrast to a year or so ago, nobody seems to 
be getting very excited about it. Other news from America is 
of President Eisenhower’s very successful acceptance speech at 
the Republican convention. The Weinberger baby has been 
found dead in Long Island after a police investigation which, 
until the FBI were called in, was remarkably incompetent. 
[he Maltese Prime Minister, Mr. Mintoff, is to come to 
London. Sierra Leone is to have an enlarged legislature against 
the opposition of the old Creole section of the population. 
In Germany there have been outbreaks of mass rioting by 
hooligans in Brunswick and elsewhere, which only goes to 
show that juvenile delinquency is not only a perquisite of 
Hammersmith Broadway or Ladbroke Grove. 

At home attention has been focused on industrial matters. 
As a prologue to the forthcoming meeting of the Trades 
Union Congress, Mr. Macmillan has delivered another of his 
homilies on inflation, and on the need for profit restraint and 
wage restraint. But six thousand Clydeside workers are prob- 
ably coming out on strike in support of a wage claim, and 
Standard Motors are to dismiss another thousand men. The 
figures for deaths and injuries on the roads during 1955 are the 
highest yet, though it is difficult to see whether this is the result 
of a real deterioration or simply due to the higher number of 
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cars on the road. Motor-cyclists and children are the chief suf- 
ferers, and it is significant that the latter are often killed when 
coming home on their bicycles after a tiring day’s work at 
school. 

Britain and Europe generally have been suffering from a 
succession of storms this week, which in this country had the 
effect of robbing England of a victory in the fifth Test Match, 
where the final score found Australia 200 behind England with 
only tive wickets to fall. Storms have also cut the East Coast 
railway between London and Edinburgh. Notable deaths this 
week have been those of Cardinal Griffin and Dr. Alfred 
Kinsey. A skyscraper a mile high is proposed for Chicago, and 
a new horror is on us with the picture telephone actually reach- 
ing the stage of use in the US. 
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THIRD BALL trom Davidson turned and lifted to nick the shoulder 
and fly tor the Kill 
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ot Cowdrey’s bat u catch to gully. Bowes, 
Sunday Graphic . 
. . Cowdrey spooned up a catch in the gully—Roland Allan, 

Sunday Graphic. 
. a catch went off his gloves into the gully —Ron Roberts, 


Sunday Dispatch. 


Political Commentary 
By CHARLES CURRAN 


URING the past few days some important new clues 

have been given to the riddle that perpetually confronts 
politicians—the question, ‘How do we get people to vote 
for us?’ They come from the United States; but they will 
be carefully studied in this country too. For they concern the 
impact of television on the electorate. 

Felevision—so we have been told repeatedly by psepholo- 
gists on both sides of the Atlantic—would soon transform 
clectioneering completely. It would supplant all the traditional 
methods of persuasion; provide politicians with huge captive 
audiences, plastic for manipulation by the arts of advertising 
publicity; and so on. Now these forecasts have been suddenly 
upset. The Republicans and the Democrats have just concluded 
their party conventions. Each of these gatherings was organ- 
ised and stage-managed from beginning to end for television, 
with every device that the experts in this medium could suggest 
or supply; all the skills empirically tested by advertising cam- 
paigns were deployed, at vast expense, to capture the voters, 
But the voters refused to be captured. 

A research organisation in Philadelphia that has been 
measuring the public response to this TV orgy has just pub- 
lished its findings. Rather than watch the conventions, large 
numbers of viewers switched their sets to other channels—even 
though these had nothing more exciting to offer than old films. 
Viewers with no alternative channels to choose from turned to 
wireless stations offering non-political programmes; sound 
radio audiences were bigger during the conventions than at 
any time for the past ten years. Most significant of all, nearly 
70 per cent. of the viewers whose opinions were sampled 
expressed annoyance with the politicians who had displaced 
the regular TV programmes. 

Chis viewers’ strike carries a moral for our own party 
machines. It it the habit of politicians to assume that the mass 
public is just as interested in their rivalries as they themselves 
are. But this assumption is becoming less and less true in Great 
Britain. All the signs show that large numbers of men and 
women in this country are losing interest in public affairs; the 
torpor of the party organisations, the patterns of the popular 
press, the apathetic indifference of trade union branch members 
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are among the symptoms. Politics is becoming a minority taste, 
a sort of specialised preoccupation that appeals only to a com- 
parative few. If the party machines were to thrust themselves 
on the TV screens here, I believe they would provoke exactly 
the same exasperated revulsion that has just been displayed 
in the United States. For we have come almost to the end of 
the period in which the British masses could be passionately 
stirred by political differences. 

An elegiac tribute to this period—which began with the 
struggle for the Reform Bill in 1832, and which petered out in 
1945-50—has just been produced by that distinguished psepho- 
logist Mr. H. G. Nicholas, author of The General Election of 
1950. Mr. Nicholas has compiled a varied and entertaining 
anthology of electioneering scenes from British novelists called 
To the Hustings (Cassell, 18s.). It embalms the era when 
politics could and did provide our writers with an abundant 
supply of material for drama, comedy and farce; the writers 
on whom Mr. Nicholas has drawn include Peacock, Dickens, 
Trollope, Disraeli, Belloc and Wells. 

The extracts have more than a literary interest. Most of them 
illustrate—farcically in Pickwick and Peacock, satirically in 
Belloc’s Mr. Clutterbuck, impatiently in H. G. Wells’s The 
New Machiavelli—the two basic facts about the processes of 
persuasion in Britain. 

The first is that politics depends for its appeal to the 
common man far more on excitement than on argument. 
It is the clash of personalities that draws the crowd. The 
second is that politics becomes meaningful only when there is 
a belief that the excitement is in some way important to the 
individual voter. When both clash and belief are present, poli- 
ticians get all the attention that even the most egotistic of them 
could want. But both are absent from the Britain of 1956. 
Measured by the standards of platform oratory, there is not 
one magnetic personality today in the entire British Cabinet. 
Nor is there any widespread belief that the disputes of politi- 
cians are particularly important to the individual voter. Instead 
of belief there is a spreading scepticism. 

I do not think that this scepticism is necessarily to be de- 
plored. For it derives from a surfeit of promises and a gradual 
suspicion about the power of the vote to produce sudden, 
sweeping and painless changes. Never, probably, since 1832 
has it been harder than it is now to persuade the British masses 
that they can have anything they like if only they will vote for 
it. The era of credulity is over. You can see that very clearly 
when you look at the political behaviour of the great army of 
men and women—nearly one-fifth of the total electorate— 
who are of pensionable age. What stops them from selling their 
votes to the highest bidder?’ Why has it proved impossible, so 
far at any rate, to mobilise them en masse in support of propo- 
sals to increase their pensions without limit? In terms of crude 
and credulous self-interest this might seem easy. The tempta- 
tions of the false equation (‘If we.can afford to pay the Duke 
of Edinburgh £40,000 a year, surely we can afford to pay the 
old-age pensioner £5—or £10, or £20—a week’) are there for 
any demagogue to exploit. But nobody has succeeded in doing 
it yet. The most dangerous risk in our domestic politics still 
seems remote. The scepticism of the elderly voter is an inspir- 
ing and an impressive fact. 

This refusal to take politicians and their promises too seri- 
ously is the ultimate safeguard of democracy. I am glad to see 
it on the other side of the Atlantic as well. The Americans who 
switched off their TV sets during the party conventions, who 
preferred J Love Lucy to ‘I Like Ike,’ may receive the shocked 
reproaches of politicians. But I believe they deserve the thanks 
of everybody who is interested in maintaining democracy. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE MOST REMARKABLE piece of double-think I have seen re- 
cently is in the current issue of Fact, which styles itself a 
monthly Socialist digest. The strike in the motor industry, it 
asserts, ‘ended, thanks to trade union solidarity, in a crushing 
defeat for the employers.’ So the decision of half the union 
members to become blacklegs is hailed as a manifestation of 
unity; and the payment of a few pounds compensation money 
by the employers (a gesture to public opinion rather than to the 
unions) as a trade union triumph! The extraordinary thing is 
that there are union members who believe such drivel: the 
Communists, because they are told what to think; and the 
traditionalists, because they are incapable of thinking. And the 
worst of it is, these are precisely the people who are likely to 
form the majority of delegates at next week’s Trades Union 
Congress in Brighton. I have an idea that this congress, the 
eighty-eighth, may turn out to be decisive. If the TUC accepts 
the militant policy which is being urged on it—if, that is to 
say, it continues to place its faith in a Boer War type of strategy 
—the chances of the trade union movement surviving the next 
twelve months without humiliation are negligible. 
* *” *x 


I AM INDEBTED to the Hull Daily Mail for recalling in con- 
nection with the Shaw centenary that, in a Spectator com- 
petition twenty-six years ago, GBS was chosen as the man 
with the best brain in Great Britain. The competition was to 
select the five best brains; and the results in retrospect look 
odd indeed. Shaw gained 214 votes; Sir Oliver Lodge, 183; 
Lord Birkenhead, 162; Winston Churchill, 95; Dean Inge, 91; 
H. G. Wells, 86; Lord Melchett, 62; Lloyd George, 50; Philip 
Snowden, 48; Sir John Simon, 45; Sir Josiah Stamp, 39; Lord 
Reading, 35; the Archbishop of York (William Temple), 32; 
Sir J. J. Thomson, 28; J. B. S. Haldane, 23; Julian Huxley, 20; 
Sir J. Jeans, 20; G. K. Chesterton, 17; Sir J. M. Barrie, 15; Sir 
Arthur Keith, 14; Stanley Baldwin, 13; Gilbert Murray, 13; 
Sir R. McKenna, 12; Sir Ernest Rutherford, 12; John 
Galsworthy, 10; John Masefield, 10; Bertrand Russell, 10. ‘A 
reappraisal,’ the Hull Daily Mail cautiously suggests, ‘would 
show some alterations.’ I am sure it would! But where would 
public favour now lie? I have pre-empted space on our com- 
petition page this week in the hope of finding out who are 
considered the best brains among Britons living today. 
x * * 


THE DEATH OF Dr. Alfred Kinsey removes from the scene one 
of the most controversial scientific figurés of his day. His great 
compendia, The Sexual Behaviour of the Human Male and 
The Sexual Behaviour of the Human Female, were contested 
by statisticians, his theories were denounced by religious 
leaders and his collection of writings on walls seized by the 
US customs. It was perhaps unfortunate for such a serious- 
minded scholar that the subject of his studies was that most 
likely to produce a long and loud guffaw from the irreverent 
layman, but laughter is surely a natural reaction to the statisti- 
cal presentation of basic human realities, and someone who 
excused most patterns of behaviour in the people he studied 
would hardly object to this involuntary explosion. For, after 
all, whether his sampling was right or wrong, Dr. Kinsey’s 
main contribution to modern thought was a plea for a broader 
tolerance for deviations from majority habits. He did much to 
take away the nightmare of abnormality that haunts so many 
men and women. His statistics rubbed home the lessons that, 
in matters sexual, normality is a concept lacking in validity and 
that the State should be reluctant to legislate for the private 
lives of individuals. 
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NEITHER IN IRELAND nor here is the centenary of John Redmond 

he was born on September 1, 1856—likely to be widely 
celebrated: indeed, his name is almost forgotten here. Yet 
how very near he was to going down to history as the founder 
of anew nation! Home Rule was actually on the Statute Book; 
had it not been for the 1916 rebellion, Redmond conceivably 
might have been the first Premier of the Dominion of Ireland. 
As it turned out, his influence dwindled rapidly after 1916; 
in elections his Irish Party was crushed by Sinn Fein; and in 
1918 he died. I am inclined to think that his story is not without 
relevance to Cyprus today. It is all very well to argue that 
Archbishop Makarios ought not to have condoned violence— 
let alone been mixed up in it himself. But could Makarios have 
exerted any influence if he had swum against the stream? 
Certainly the Irish bishops, many of whom were unsparing in 
their denunciation of violence in similar circumstances, carried 
no weight; and John Redmond, whose influence as leader of 
the Irish Party had appeared to be paramount, was left 
stranded by the tide of militant republicanism as soon as it 
began to flow in 1916: a pathetic figure. 

. * + 

\ RECENT ADDITION to the gloom of Monday mornings is that 
The Times tends to reserve for them its longest and most 
lugubrious jeremiads. This Monday we were subjected to 
‘Escapers’ Club,’ whose design was to show that those who do 
not subscribe to The Times's view on Suez (or, rather, views; 
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they have been modified considerably in the last two weeks) 
are inter alia masochistic, unpatriotic, irresponsible, Venetian 
voluptuaries, Test Match enthusiasts, and admirers of Miss 
Diana Dors. ‘Nations, The Times rumbled, ‘do not live by 
circuses alone.’ The people know better; ‘they still want Britain 
great.” There may be advantages in flaunting an inferiority 
complex; if we did it more often people might start paying 
attention to English, as well as Arab, nationalism. But I would 
have thought it better to take greatness for granted, rather than 
try to use it as a battle sob. And (as one of the Test Match 
enthusiasts so unkindly criticised) I was mildly surprised to 
find Wednesday’s Times giving up three columns to a curious 
calypso by the Poet Laureate, on the subject of England's 
second innings at the Oval in 1882. Might not the space have 
been more responsibly devoted to less frivolous doings in that 
year: say, the bombardment of Alexandria, or the battle of 
fel el Kebir? Or were they just circuses? 
. 4 * 

LAST YEAR Clare Boothe Luce. the American Nuncio in Rome. 
stopped the showing of Blackboard Jungle at the Venice film 
festival. It was not a true picture, she complained, of the 
American way of life: certainly not of Life’s way. This year 
she has stalked out of the festival on the grounds that the film 
Attack shows America in a bad light. Perhaps America would 
be wise to stop exhibiting at festivals if this is the light in which 
they are going to show Mrs. Luce. PHAROS 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee’” 


By D. W. BROGAN 


. OLICE RAID BURLESQUF SHOW,’ so runs the first headline 
in today’s Oakland Tribune, the important newspaper 
published by Senator Knowland’s family. Yesterday, a 

few miles from Oakland, President Fisenhower was nominated 

for a second term and, officially at least, the only news was 
what was going on at the Cow Palace, the San Francisco 
convention hall. Today. ‘the captains and the kings depart’ and 
life resumes its normal tenor. A horrible kidnapping mystery 
is explained (the child’s body has been found); there is specu- 
lution about the fate of the fliers shot down off the Chinese 

coast; and, as has been noted, the police have raided a 

burlesque show. 

For the kind of Convention that was held by the Republicans, 
San Francisco is an ideal site. The most attractive city in the 
United States, its charm and resources in entertainment saved 
the delegates, their wives, the newspapermen, the spectators 
from the boredom that would inevitably have been theirs had 
the dreary charade of the Republican Convention been dragged 
out in any other city. What a week like this would have been 
like in Chicago chills the blood. The drive out to the Stock- 
yards tc endure the boredom that dripped from almost every 
speaker would have been a fate worse than death. Here, the 
brown wills of San Mateo County, the sparkling waters of 
the bay were some compensation. And by walking a few 
yards from the Convention GHQ at the Fairmount Hotel, 
one could 

See the most stupendous views, 
As in the sonnet. 

The temptation to imitate stout Cortés and gaze on the 
Pacific and not on Mr. Joe Martin, the Convention’s chairman, 
was too much for some of the weaker brethren. I would not 
be misunderstood. San Francisco has a carefully cultivated 
reputation for ‘sin.’ There is even a handbook, How to Sin 
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in San Francisco, but this is ‘sin’ in a Pickwickian sense. One 
clerical delegate from North Carolina was induced to say 
that he thought the place was ‘a little sinful,” but no other 
delegate paid the city such a compliment. The days of the 
Barbary Coast and other ‘wilder shores of love’ are ove 
there is not much that need be forbidden by the most zealous 
moralist in ‘The Forbidden City’ and although a Free 
Church minister from Skye could find a few items of shop 
décor to reprobate, San Francisco is now no Abbey of Theleme. 
It is, however, a most admirable ‘pleasant isle of Aves.’ To 
quote Dr. Wodehouse, the “browsing and sluicing’ is excellent 
and it is to be hoped that many mid-western delegates have 
gone home dissatisfied with the prospect of home cooking. 
The brisk wind off the Pacific stirs the blood made torpid by 
mid-western heat, and every morning (fog permitting) | have 
been able to take in a view that rivals that from above Gourock 
and who could say more than that? 

But, you will object, what of the great issues, the great 
struggles that marked the Republican Convention held a hun- 
dred years after the new-born party had nominated that 
ambiguous Californian, John Charles Frémont, as its first 
and unsuccessful presidential candidate? What of them” 
Where were they? The only thing as cut and dried as this 
convention that I have ever observed was a mock medieval 
disputatio Gf that is the word) in which you knew that, at 
bottom and in the end, only ‘questions expecting the answer 
“yes” ’ would be allowed. ‘Nonne’ was the password at the Cow 
Palace. There were rumours, in- Chicago, of organised dis- 
order, of dissent from the floor commanded from above, of 
conscripting rivals to Mr. Nixon to stake their claims (not, 
of course, in any remotely plausible form). But even these 
diversions were denied us. In the only dramatic moment of 
the whole four days, President Eisenhower, in person, 
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announced the penitent arrival of Mr. Stassen at Canossa. 
Even his abasement in the old Russian fashion, his seconding 
of Mr. Nixon, was an anticlimax. The Convention was no 
‘ more a freely electing body than an English cathedral chapter 
obeying a congé d’élire. 

But there was an important difference between the Chapter 
of Barchester and the Convention. Although the Convention 
could have done no other than renominate Ike and Dick 
(‘Stick with Ike ahd get stuck with Dick,’ as the saboteurs 
put it), they really wanted to renominate both. True, there 
were some (not, I think, very many) delegates who would 
have preferred some other vice-presidential candidate. But as 
President Eisenhower with charming candour and a total 
absence of vanity put it, there is no vice-presidential candi- 
date who would not detract from the ticket. The American 
voter, if it could be done, would gladly have supported a 
ticket of Dwight D. Eisenhower for President and Ike for 
Vice-President. This not being possible, ‘Ike and Dick’ is the 
next best thing. This in turn means, as one writer has cold- 
bloodedly put it, that the Convention has in effect nominated 
two Presidents at this meeting, General Eisenhower and Mr. 
Nixon. The President, all agree, looks well, is full of vigour, 
has apparently thrown off the effects of his operation. But 
and but; his age, his medical history, his temperament, the 
kind of pressures to which he will be subject, all make the 
judicious apprehensive. Many devoted friends see him as a 
new Plutarchian hero, a new Regulus deliberately devoting 
himself. They respect his motives; they admire his courage. 
But they do not relish the thought of a Nixon administration. 

Why? It is possible to draw up a list of Mr. Nixon’s 
activities that justify, almost, the President’s tribute inserted, 
apparently spontaneously, into the acceptance speech. It is 
also possible to narrate his political life in terms that make 
him a runner-up to Aaron Burr as an unsuitable Vice- 
President. It is all very well to say that the truth must lie 
between. Americans are not ready to be moderate about Mr. 
Nixon. Especially his enemies are not ready. In California, 
where he is well known, he, of course, suffers from the hos- 
tility of many admirers of Chief Justice Warren who was not 
efficiently supported as a favourite son by Senator Nixon in 
1952. ‘Had Zimri peace?’ these critics are likely ‘to ask. 
Others remember the campaigns against Representative 
Voorhis and Mrs. Helen Gahagan Douglas. Others just don’t 
like his face and, like Lincoln, hold that any man over forty 
is responsible for his face. And, indeed, in many ways, the 
young, candid, engaging face of the President, as he spoke, 
was in contrast with that of the Vice-President who had 
preceded him. And while it would be absurd to believe that 
Governor Herter of Massachusetts actually found it physically 
difficult to get out his praise of Mr. Nixon when he nominated 
him, it looked like that. In any case, it seemed to me that 
the easiest way to stir either Convention to noise was to 
mention Mr. Nixon. The Democrats could be relied on to 
yell execration, the Republicans to cheer warmly. 

Why did they cheer? Partly, of course, because Mr. Nixon 
has many honest admirers in the party; partly because they 
love him for the enemies he has made; partly because many 
Republicans, devoted to Ike, yet dislike his ‘eastern’ backers, 
his idea-men, the political pupils of Mr. Dewey, the enemies 
of the late Senator Taft. A lot of these people wish that Mr. 
Nixon had described the Democrats as a party of treason, 
for they believe that it is and was. Of course, the most stern 
and unbending defenders of the American way, readers of 
Mr. Westbrook Pegler, cry a plague on both your houses. 
Both parties are burrowed through by foreign termites; it is 
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hardly worth choosing between them. Mr. Nixon is better than 
Mrs. Roosevelt, but that is about all. But many who do not 
subscribe to the doctrines of the lunatic fringe are yet glad 
that the succession to the leadership is in safe hands. That is 
what the enemies of Mr. Nixon fear, and if they are Repub- 
licans who are strong supporters of Ike, the bitterness of the 
choice makes them, possibly, unjust to Mr. Nixon. For voters 
like these, the dramatic departure to his father’s sick-bed is 
just another Nixon trick. ‘Last time he used his dog, this time 
it is his father.’ There can be no doubt that Mr. Eisenhower 
has united the American people as no leader has united them 
for a long time. There is also no doubt that Mr. Nixon is 
very far indeed from being a ¢rait d’union and that far more 
Republicans than Mr. Stassen wished that there was some 
way of dumping him. For although Mr. Stassen’s campaign 
was neither timely nor ‘teamly,’ he spoke for many who were 
too prudent to speak for themselves. 

Was the Convention all about personalities? No. There was 
a platform, one on the whole better written and more plausible 
than the Democratic concoction. Senator McCarthy, who 
found it both too expensive and too inconvenient to attend, 
was unkind but not unjust in his judgement. ‘It really makes 
no difference. Both parties draft platforms that they ignore. 
It just means nothing. Four years ago we talked about liberat- 
ing the satellites and driving back Communism—and now 
that’s all been forgotten.’ 

It has indeed. Peace, peace is wonderful. Such is the main 
theme of the Convention. Never was a great party more 
pacific than that led, at the moment, by a great soldier. Mr. 
Irving Berlin has been the Tyrteus of his political crusade, 
but his early masterpiece, ‘Alexander’s Rag-Time Band,’ had 
to be expurgated before it could be used here. The belligerent 
lines: 

He can play a bugle call like you’ve never heard before, 
So natural that you want to go to war 
were struck out. 

If Wilson was re-elected in 1916 on the slogan ‘He Kept 
Us Out of War,’ Ike may well be re-elected on the slogan ‘He 
Will Keep Us Out of War.’ There are obvious dangers in 
such a slogan. The Republicans will be tempted to see in 
each turn of Soviet tactics another proof of the triumph of 
the Dulles foreign policy. Important questions of defence 
policy will be debated in an atmosphere of ‘trust Ike’ that may 
be very dangerous indeed. Mr. Dulles may undertake policies 
based on ‘calculated risks,’ as in Egypt, and move backward 
from triumph to triumph. Already there are signs that Mr. 
Stevenson will attack this induced euphoria, this dosing of 
the American public with the new tranquillising drugs. I dis- 
like ‘Dullesite’ but I am afraid the average voter may not. 
The trust in Ike is nearly complete. He is, I think, unbeatable. 

But his party? It is in a process of death and renewal. There 
are lots of young, energetic people devotedly serving it. The 
smart young female ushers and guides are as attractive as the 
Stevenson damsels were at Chicago and had more useful 
work to do. The average delegate was not a bloated capitalist 
out of the Daily Worker. He, or she, was a moderately pros- 
perous small businessman or professional man, paying his 
own way and not sure he was getting his money’s worth. 
(Sociological note: The shirt-collar worn ad la Lord Byron, 
over the coat collar, not very common in Chicago, was 
invisible in San Francisco. This was a Convention without 
even a mildly proletarian fringe.) But the delegates here were 
remarkably like the delegates in Chicago. Again, to quote and 
amend one of the deepest statements of Dr. Wodehouse, ‘They 
looked more like other Americans than anybody except other 
Americans could look.’ Are the parties equally alike? That 
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will depend on what kind of campaign Mr. Stevenson wages. 
At the moment it would be wrong, but not absurd, to say it is 
‘Tweedledum and Tweedledee.’ The voters will want it that 
way unless they are told different and believe what they are 
told. At the moment, Tweedledum Ike has it. He is for many 
non-Republicans a ‘good man fallen among Republicans.’ And 
I think these independent voters will forgive him for the com- 
pany he keeps, even for Mr. Nixon. 


Race and Power 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


EW groups in postwar England are deserving of higher 
f- praise than the Bow Group. The young men and women 
of this group, all recent university graduates with their 
careers to make, have devoted their leisure without, I believe, 
any financial reward, to the production of a number of studies, 
carried through in a spirit of admirably unprejudiced liberality, 
of most of the main problems of modern society. All of their 
booklets that I have come across have been deserving of high 
commendation—not least, the latest of them called Race and 
Power.* It consists of a series of essays—each written from 
personal experience—of the constitutional problems and 
political personalities in various of our multi-racial colonies. 
There is no more irritating form of criticism than that which 
complains that a writer ought to have written a different sort 
of book from that which he has written. If such a study was 
what the authors wanted to make, they are of course entitled 
to make it, and there is much that we can gratefully learn 
from their clear pictures of the leading colonial personalities 
of the day. They are people whom we should certainly know 
better. Yet it is hard to think that these constitutional problems 
are the problems of fundamental importance in the building 
of the multi-racial societies, for which the Bow Group is so 
rightly anxious. ‘Any rules of procedure will work if people 
want them to work,’ Ramsay Macdonald once said of Parlia- 
ment, ‘and no rules of procedure will work if people don’t 
want them to work.’ In much the same way, if there is a 
genuine will on the part of all races to build a multi-racial 
society, then ingenious voting devices to balance the power of 
one race against another will doubtless be acceptable. In an 
atmosphere of hostility and suspicion they will not be accept- 
able. For instance, the admirable Capricorn Society would 
have a single electoral roll but prevent the whites from being 
immediately swamped by the inexperienced blacks by estab- 
lishing a high qualification for the franchise. Obviously in an 
atmosphere of good will such an experiment may work. In an 
atmosphere of ill will black demagogues will denounce those 
black leaders who co-operate as traitors to their race, and dis- 
gruntled whites will complain as the power slips away from 
them and attempt to obstruct every step in the further exten- 
sion of the franchise to the blacks. 

The Bow Group booklet has nothing to say to us on what 
is then surely a question of much greater importance than that 
of mere constitutional reform—the question what should be 
the social relations between the races. Clemenceau, when he 
visited India shortly after the First World War, commented that 
the British made the two great mistakes of paying too much 
attention to what the Indians said but of mixing with them too 
little, and certainly, while the British throughout the Orient can 
reasonably claim to have brought to their subjects better 
justice than they had ever known—can claim, while enriching 
themselves, to have enriched their subjects at the same time— 





* RACE AND Power. Edited by James Lambkin. (The Bow Group, 5s.) 
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no one who travelled over the East in the days of the Raj could 
fail to be amazed at the extraordinary philistinism of all but 
a tiny minority of the British in those lands—their utter 
lack of interest in the mind or thoughts, art or religion of those 
among whom they had gone to live. The type of Englishman 
who went to the East was, inevitably perhaps, a not very 
philosophic type, but it was extraordinary that he should have 
been as unphilosophic as all that. It would hardly have seemed 
possible that any human beings could have had so little 
curiosity. 

Now for better or for worse the chance of building a multi- 
racial society anywhere in Asia has gone. The future of the 
Asiatic countries is a future of Asiatic government and the 
European can no longer expect to enter them except as a 
permitted alien. In Africa—in Kenya and Rhodesia—and in 
the West Indies the story is different. 

It is very difficult to see how a multi-racial society can 
succeed—can indeed begin to be more than an empty name 
—unless free social mixing is permitted. Much more important 
than a common electoral roll are common clubs, common 
hotels, common railway carriages and the rest, and the demand 
for a common social life is inevitably met with the objection, 
‘That is bound to mean, at any rate in exceptional circum- 
stances, intermarriage. Are you prepared for that?’ 

Throughout Asia during the years of the Raj this problem 
was commonly discussed in a drawing-room language that 
was essentially dishonest and wholly evaded the true issue. 
People asked one another whether mixed marriages were 
desirable, gravely agreed that they were not and pretended 
then that they had solved the problem. But the real problem 
was that the background of European and Asiatic was indeed 
so different that an experiment of marriage would in other 
than exceptional circumstances be a dangerous one for social 
rather than for biological reasons. On the other hand there 
was no physical antipathy between the two races. Unmarried 
European women in those lands were few and far between. 
A high proportion of the European males were young men 
in the lower twenties. Climate and habits of life were not 
naturally favourable to asceticism. There was therefore 
naturally a good deal of irregular intercourse between Euro- 
pean man and Asiatic woman, and, as naturally, this made 
the European man very unpopular with the Asiatic man. I 
dare say that this had as much to do with Asiatic nationalism 
as any political or economic grievance. 

If we are to believe Mr. Sampson’s Drum, even in apartheid 
South Africa there both has been and is a good deal more 
promiscuity between white man and black woman than it is 
the fashion to confess. I dare say that he is right. But any 
way the position between European and African is not quite 
the same as the position between European and Indian. 
Between European and Asiatic there is no physical antipathy. 
A large number of Europeans on the other hand have such a 
natural antipathy to an African, and I have no doubt that 
a large number of Africans have such an antipathy to the 
European. Whatever freedom of social intercourse may come 
into fashion, there is no doubt that the vast majority of Euro- 
peans will wish to marry Europeans and the vast majority 
of Africans will wish to marry Africans, and no sane person 
would wish it to be otherwise. But is there some moral or 
biological justification for this prejudice, or is it merely a 
matter of common preference? If it be only the latter, then 
obviously, where in the exceptional case members of the two 
races wish to marry, society has no right to raise either legal 
ar social objection. Are we prepared to accept that? 

It is of little value for someone living thousands of miles 
away in a different sort of society to lay down doctrinaire 
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rules as to what people ought to accept, but it does seem that 
on the answer to that question depends the possibility of 
building any real multi-racial society. If even the exceptional 
intermarriage is not to be accepted, then the multi-racial 
society cannot really come into existence, and the attempt to 
build it is bound to collapse with all the calamities that must 
necessarily follow from that collapse. 

Another obstacle to intermarriage as formidable as that of 
colour is religion. The whole conception of marriage of a 
Mohammedan or a Hindu is so different from that of a 
Christian that, whatever regulations may permit, it is hard 
to see how a marriage between them would be successful. But 
Christianity is much more likely to make a convert of a 
believer in a primitive or tribal religion than of a Hindu or 
Mohammedan. 


Exercise in Intelligent 
Anticipation 


By KENNETH OCHILTREE 


AST night—at a period in the evening, | may perhaps point 
out, when my opposite numbers in the professions, the 
civil service, industry, commerce, and what-have-you, 

might reasonably be expected to be taking their well-earned 
leisure after a hard day’s work—I sat down, armed with a very 
large sheet of paper and a rule, to tackle one of the multifarious 
‘desk’ tasks which are apt to keep the farmer from his feather- 
bed. The job was to plan my grass production for six years 
ahead—six years because I work that part of the farm reason- 
ably accessible to the dairy on a six-course rotation of three 
years’ grass and three years’ cropping, and the remainder on a 
four-course rotation of three years’ crops and one year’s hay. It 
is not altogether a simple task even when considered as a mere 
problem in mechanics—setting out, year by year, which fields 
will be in grass, which will be laid down to grass, and which 
will be ploughed out again to crop—because considerations of 
selection of crop, and suitability of individual fields, have to be 
given due weight. But it is much more than a mere exercise in 
mechanics: it is an exercise in intelligent anticipation, because 
the whole thing must be based upon the amount of grass I will 
require. And there’s the rub. 

I had to say to myself, ‘As far as I can see, I am going to need 
this amount of grazing, this amount of silage, and this amount 
of hay every year. To get it—making due allowance for the 
differences in vield, one year with another, due to weather 
conditions—I must have so many acres of first, second, and 
third year’s grass, and so, many acres of permanent grazing 
every year.’ Then, having decided upon the required acreage, 
I must, somehow. fit it into the rotation. 

But note, the whole exercise must necessarily be based upon 
the estimated amount of grass, in its various forms, required by 
a certain number of cattle. I can make that estimate fairly 
easily on the basis of past experience if I know the number of 
cattle involved—but how am I to arrive at that all-important 
figure? Were I able to say, definitely, that the number of cattle 
I am budgeting for in 1956-57 will remain more or less constant 
until 1961-62—or even that it would increase or decrease by a 
definite proportion at any point in the six-year programme— 
there would be no trouble. But if, during the six years, the 
number of cattle has, all unforeseen, to vary significantly, the 
whole programme obviously goes haywire—and it is not a 
programme which can be easily or suddenly adjusted without 
severe, and possibly even disastrous, dislocation to the all- 
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important rotation and to the whole consensus of farming 
operations. 

Basically the whole business depends on milk. I grow the 
grass primarily to produce a certain quantity of milk—or, 
perhaps more accurately, to maintain a certain number of 
milk cows—with a subsidiary production of young stock and 
beef. So long as I can determine the amount of milk that it is 
likely to be profitable for me to produce for six years ahead | 
can plan with reasonable accuracy and assurance. But that 1s 
precisely what I cannot do. The whole background against 
which I had to perform last night’s exercise was one of doubi, 
extremely unhappy doubt, for I do not know—and nobody 
can know—what the milk price position is going to be in two 
years’, let alone in six years’, time. 

Two years ago I might have planned on the assumption that 
it would be good policy for me to increase my milk production 
—and, therefore, my number of cattle and my acreage of grass 
—up to the limit set only by the acres I could make available 
from other farming operations for this purpose. For years, 
during the war and since, the Government had been crying fo: 
more, more, and yet more milk; and, by guaranteeing the 
farmer good prices for milk and by subsidising its consumption, 
they had been getting it. Suddenly, just over a year ago, the 
Government began to doubt if it really wanted all the milk that 
was presently being produced. It decreed that the expansion in 
milk production must be stopped, and it used the machinery of 
the annual price review to enforce its decree. In effect the farme: 
has been warned not merely to curb his enthusiasm for pre 
ducing more milk, but actually to consider very serious! 
whether it would not be better for him to produce less. We hav 
not just reached the peak of the ascent: we are poised, some 
what uncomfortably, on the verge of the descent: and there arc 
many who fear that it may prove a steep, a slippery, and pos- 
sibly a catastrophic slope. 

What has been happening for some months now is that 
production has continued to rise, although at a decreasing rate 
—not because the farmer is so plain dumb stupid that he goes 
blindly on turning out more milk regardless of the fact that his 
margin of profit on it is dropping rapidly to the danger point. 
but because it is extraordinarily difficult for him, in the nature 
of things, to switch his production plans rapidly from milk to 
something else—and, at the same time, liquid consumption 
has tended to fall. This is quite understandable—even in face 
of the strenuous propaganda of the attractive Miss Zoe Newton 
and her aiders and abettors on hoardings—because, with the 
almost weekly increase in her household bills, the housewife 
has to cut down somewhere, and she is inclined to do so in 
milk. How much farther it will fall, in the immediate future 
let alone in six years’ time, most dairy farmers shudder to 
contemplate. 

Now it has been announced that the Government is going 10 
cut that part of the milk subsidy which directly affects the retai! 
price. This means that the price per pint to the public must go 
up. Almost inevitably that will bring a further decrease in 
liquid sales—a corresponding increase in the amount of milk 
to be absorbed by manufacturing—and an ultimate further 
decrease in the price paid to the farmer. 

So we come back to the question . . . In six years’ time 
will it pay me to produce the amount of milk I am producing 
today—let alone to increase it? In two, three, four, five, six 
years’ time will I require the amount of grass I am planning 
for? . . . I just don’t know. I don’t reckon that anyone knows 
—or can know. That is the background against which I must do 
a complicated bit of planning—planning that must be done if 
I am to farm efficiently—and planning that cannot be altered 
quickly or easily. 
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Key man, key industry 


forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projects. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 


ERE IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 
H steelworks in Lincolnshire. His job needs 
strength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 

Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 





British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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That is the sort of headache which is threatening to become 
endemic among the farming community. It is not just a head- 
ache over milk and grass: there are potential headaches over 
cereals—wheat, barley, oats—over pigs, over poultry, over 
beef, over practically everything the farmer depends upon for 
his livelihood, and of which, through the annual price review, 
the Government controls, ultimately, at least the rock-bottom 
price on which he can rely. The trouble, quite simply, is that 
the farmer, of all people, simply must look and plan far ahead, 
and that, under present conditions, his looking ahead is not 
seeing ahead but only looking into a glass darkly. What the 
farmer wants—and what British agriculture simply must have 
if it is going to maintain anything like its present standard of 
production and vital contribution to the national economy—is 
some definite, trustworthy indication of the probable price 
structure for his products not for one, or even for two, but for 
at least five or six years ahead. 

In seeking such an indication the farmer is not asking for 
anything unreasonable: and most certainly he is not asking for 
‘feather-bedding.’ All he demands is that he should be given 
enough information to allow him to make the long-term plans 
without which his industry cannot possibly function with any 
real degree of efficiency. Because of the peculiar place of 
ugriculture in the national economy it is inevitable that its 
price structure—at least so far as a range of minimum assured 
prices is concerned—must be controlled by State action. It is 
inevitable, also, that this control should be used by the Govern- 
ment to direct major production into the particular sectors 
which the national interest seems to demand. In general the 
farmer does not cavil at this. What he does complain about is 
sudden and arbitrary changes of mind, and therefore of direc- 
tion, by the Government—changes which completely upset his 
long-term planning and which demand a sudden reversal of 
direction which nature herself simply will not permit him 
to make. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HIS week I had my fiftieth birthday. 1 had felt it 

coming on for some time. Standing nude in the bath- 

room two months ago, I suddenly realised I could not 
see my toes any more because my stomach was in the way. 
I started reviewing my past life first through a magnifying 
mist of self-pity—-never quite made the grade, not taken 
seriously by the 7imes Literary Supplement, Penguin Books. 
the Courtauld, the Warburg, the Listener, the University 
Appointments Board, the Museums Association, the 
Library Association, the Institute of Sanitary Engineers. 
I thought of the many people at school with me who were 
now knights and politicians. I wanted to cry. Then I thought 
of my many friends who are now dead, and terror of eternity 
made me want to scream. Fifty. Not much longer for this 
world, every day more precious. I must begin cleaning up 
this earthly house so as to leave things tidy for my wife and 
children. And there it was that real frustration set in. I don’t 
know whether it is the same with you as it is with me, but 
every time, as a self-employed person, I have income-tax 
demands, I have to sell a little more of my dwindling capital. 
And what surprises me is that the Income Tax Commissioners, 
who are most charming and helpful about suggesting ways | 
can pay them what they demand, never tell me whether their 
demands are legal. Still less do they tell me about legal ways 
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by which I may avoid their incursions into my capital. | 
would like to know, for instance, the answers to the following 
questions : 

1. Is it legal for me to turn myself into a company with my 
family as shareholders and me as a paid managing 
director? 

2. Is it legal for me to make a reciprocal arrangement with 
a friend whereby I pay an allowance to his children and 
he pays one to mine? 

3. Am I entitled to a clothes allowance because I sometime 
appear on television and often lecture on behalf of old 
churches, and how much allowance am I permitted? 

I am not asking the Commissioners their opinion of the 
morality of my actions if I were to turn myself into a company 
make a reciprocal agreement and claim a clothes allowance. 
just as I am not questioning the State’s moral right to erect 
a huge new school in contemporary sprawling geometric cubes 
of glass on the hill above Wadebridge where the road turns 
off to Polzeath. I merely call out from my rowing boat of the 
individual for help to the State liner as she sails out into thc 
night, or is it into the dawn? 


“REDUNDANT” 

I have been touring in pastoral Notts near the exquisite old 
town of Newark—warm red brick villages with pantiled roofs 
clustering round grey churches among oaks and ash trees 
And I came across the supreme example of the ‘redundant 
church—an old chapel-of-ease in a field, a few hundred yards 
from the trim, well-kept parish church of Elston where th 
great Darwin family had its seat and has its monuments. Thic 
chapel-of-ease—nave and chancel and bell in the west wall 
was of greyish stone with an orange-coloured Norman south 
door and roof of old red tiles. Dr. Pevsner’s useful guide 
warned me of a good interior. But when he saw it six years 
ago, it was probably not ruined. Now I looked through the 
smashed early fifteenth-century windows of this locked build- 
ing and saw the box pews and hat pegs and Jacobean two- 
decker and squire’s pew and west gallery all rotting with damp. 
There were holes in the plaster ceiling. The eighteenth-century 
texts and royal arms painted on the walls were fungus-marke« 
and fading. Some pears were shrivelling on the desecrated 
altar. Another winter will sce this delicate and unspoiled 
village interior past repair. If the Historic Churches Preserva- 
tion Trust has any money left, this little church must be saved 
however apathetic the Diocese of Southwell, which presum- 
ably has let it fall into decay, may be about its condition. 


MRS. MILLER INTELLIGENCI 


\IARIEYN S Ass Was so Pupsiic 

‘ evervone vathered around to watch The ast. . Ihe convoy 
stopped outside a police box and Mr. and Mrs. Miller talked for three 
minutes while the policemen politely turned their backs. Then the 
crowd moved in. And cameras clicked on THE KISS. . . . —Dail) 
Mirror. 


MARILYN KISSES IN SECRET 
MARILYN MONROE kissed her husband Arthur Miller behind the locked 
door of the police patrol room at London Airport. . . .—Daily Heral. 
GOODBYE KISSES 


AT LONDON AirPort the police escorted them to a quiet corner ami 
there they sat for ten minutes, talking earnestly and exchangin 
goodbye kisses.—Daily Mail. 


DARLING. Don’t Worry, SayS Mr. MILLER 


MARILYN AND ARTHUR sat in the car holding hands, . . . As he opened 
the door to leave, she leaned over and kissed him.—Newys Chronicle. 
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Too Many Postcards 


By A. H. BARTON 
Pret. cons and Cranmer sat in a first-class compart- 
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ment, conscious of the third-class season tickets in their 
wallets. The train began to move. 

‘The others are crowded tonight,’ said Purbright. 

‘At my time of life I cannot afford the strain of a crowded 
compartment,’ said Cranmer. 

‘Nor the cost of a first-class season ticket,’ said Purbright. 

‘I'd pay,’ said Cranmer. ‘If the collector comes, I'll pay him. 

‘Yes,’ said Purbright, ‘but i 

The door from the corridor opened and an elderly passenger 
came in, his long nose poked forward and down between round 
and sloping shoulders. He looked obstinate and energetic, but 
very ill. Purbright knew him. He kept a crowded shop, its 
counter heaped with rubber bones, tins of cat food and 
miniature sacks of puppy-biscuit and bird-seed; its worn-down 
floorboards gritty underfoot. He did not sell pets, he would 
sometimes explain, but pet-accessories. 

‘Good evening, Mr. Westbourne,’ said Purbright, and intro- 
duced Cranmer. 

‘Good evening. both, said Mr. Westbourne. ‘This is a first 
class, isn’t it?” 

‘Ves,’ 

‘Tl think VI stay.” He was shert of breath. “1 was going to 
veo into the next compartment, a third, but I saw the doctor 
there.” He sat down and began slowly to unwind a fluffy green 
muffler. 

‘Doctor Holmes’”’ 

‘Yes. [can’t go near him. I don’t like to be cut up. 

‘Nor does anyone,’ said Cranmer. 

‘He wants me to go into hospital for an operation.’ Mr. 
Westbourne gave Purbright a glance, mischievous and apolo- 
getic. ‘I ought to go. They send me postcards saying there’s 
a bed and will | go.’ Pride crept into his voice. ‘I never answer 
them,” he said. ‘Not one. I hold out against it. Day before 
yesterday I passed out black in the shop. I didn’t fall down, 
just dropped on to the little chair. But 1 couldn’t get up for 
the next customer. He thought me out of my senses sitting 
there and pointing to the budgy-food, telling him to get it 
down for himself. But I got home to the wife all right. The 
chemist gave me a lift in his car.’ 

‘If I may say so,’ said Purbright, ‘I think you wicked.’ 

‘T must agree,” said Cranmer. ‘If it’s not rude, may | ask 
what your wife thinks?’ 

‘She thinks | should go in. She’s on the side of the doctor 
and the rest of you. It worries her, of course; indeed, it worries 
her distracted.’ His nose came up and his eyes gleamed. ‘I’m 
one against the world. That keeps me going. And who'd look 
after the shop? I can’t leave it.’ 

“You'll find yourself leaving it for ever, at the present rate, 
said Purbright, nervously sudden. 

‘You do speak out,’ said Mr. Westbourne. ‘It’s a comfort. 
Like the doctor. But I can’t stomach those postcards, with the 
date ahead, and then to wait for it. The doctor knew that. 
Know what he did for me last October? I was grateful.’ 

‘What did he do?’ 

‘He stopped by the shop one evening at closing time. “Hop 
in,” he said. “Ill give you a lift.” I locked the shop and got 
into his car. My wife was there and that puzzled me. “You're 
being taken for a ride,” she said, speaking out of the corner 
of her mouth, like the pictures. Shc can be rough when her 
patience is off. “I have your pyjamas.” 
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*“Where are you taking me to?” | asked. the attention 
pleasing me. 

*“To the hospital,” said the doctor, over his shoulder into 
the back of the car. “And about time too. They'll cut you up 
tomorrow and it will do you good. Five postcards you haven't 
answered. What do you think hospitals are for?” 

‘I was excited, I can tell you. I went like a lamb. The wife 
sat there in the car, hugging herself, as though she were a girl 
in a taxi going to a birthday party. 

** You'll have a comfortable bed,” she said. 

*“And a pill to make you sleep,” said the doctor. 

‘I sat there, nervous but pleased to be hustled. The trouble 
was I felt too well, and when I’m well, which is seldom, I feel 
it can’t be necessary to go to hospital, ever. 

*“T feel very well,” I said. “I don’t think I need 

*“Shut your face,” said the doctor. “I'll tell you when you're 
well and when you're not well.” ’ 

‘Get on with the story,’ said Purbright. ‘What happened? 
How did you get out of it?’ 

‘I didn’t get out of it. I was all worked up to it. It was lonely 
when my wife left me, but the bed was comfortable and the 
pill made me sleep. Next morning I sat up, neat and tidy, 
Waiting for someone to do something about me. I was windy, 
but ready. The sister came round. “The surgeon is not avail- 
uble today,” she said. “We'll send you home now, and you'll 
get a postcard.” ” 

\ tear appeared, deep in the socket of Mr. Westbourne’s 
right eye, the first adult tear that Purbright had ever seen in a 
railway carriage, first or third class. He shifted in his seat. 

‘The doctor thought he had fixed me up that time but he 
hadn't,’ said Mr. Westbourne. ‘I have had four postcards since 
then. Postcards. I tear them up. I don’t like to have them lying 
about the shop.’ 

The door from the corridor opened again and Dr. Holmes 
came in. ‘I thought I saw your long nose, Westbourne,’ he said. 
‘I missed you at the shop. The train’s getting in now and Pll 
give you a lift. My wife’s meeting me with the car.” 

‘What are you going to do, take me to the hospital?’ 

‘I tried that before,’ said Holmes. ‘I don’t know why I bother 
about you.’ 

‘If my wife’s in the car with Mrs. Holmes,’ said Mr. West- 
bourne to Purbright, lifting his nose to wrap his scarf about 
his thin throat, ‘I'll know what he’s up to.’ The train stopped 
and the four men stepped out on to the platform and passed 
through the barrier into the station yard. The doctor’s car was 
there, drawn up close, and there were two women in it. 

‘She’s there!’ cried Westbourne. ‘It’s a trap!” 

‘Don’t let him bolt,” said the doctor. ‘Watch him, Pur- 
bright.” They shepherded him, like a fowl in a farmyard, and 
he got meekly into the back of the car with his wife. They 
could hear her greet him: 

‘Not a word out of you, Westbourne,’ she was saying. “This 
is where you get yours.’ The car moved away. 

‘Let us go back and pay the difference between the first- and 
third-class fares,’ said Cranmer urgently, as though threatened 
by wild omens. ‘Let us do the proper thing.’ 

“We would have paid if the collector had come and found us.” 

‘Let us not wait until people come and find us,’ said Cran- 
mer. ‘I’m frightened. Let us get on over there and do it for 
ourselves.” He led the way rapidly back into the station. *And 
then let us go and drink a large toast to Mr. Westbourne.” 

‘Mrs. Westbourne,’ corrected Purbright. 

‘No one ever thanks doctors,’ said Cranmer. 


” 
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FORGOTTEN MEN 


Sirn—As Sir Anthony Eden said that the 
quarrel was with Colonel Nasser and not with 
the Egyptian people, so Colonel Nasser now 
expresses the friendliest feelings for the British 
people but not for HBM’s Government. 

On this point there is a little comment to be 
made: the hundred-odd former British per- 
manent officials of the Egyptian Government 
—with whom no present or past Egyptian 
Government ever had any quarrel whatsoever 
—would appreciate very much the speedy con- 
clusion of their compensation claims already 
recognised by Colonel Nasser’s government. 

Perhaps the shareholders of the former Suez 
Canal Company would feel more reassured by 
the settlement of this little matter which has 
been outstanding for four years now.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. B, THOMPSON 
c/o Ionian Bank, Athens 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 


Sir,—As a layman I hesitate to criticise the 
views of two illustrious Roman converts, but 
I cannot help asking myself why the 
acceptance of the Virgin as Co-Redemptress, 
so obvious to Mr. Ross Williamson, should 
have been so much less obvious to the Early 
Church. The emphasis of the teaching of the 
Fathers was on the Redemption of the indi- 
vidual through Christ alone. The resurrection 
of Christ, as Origen pointed out in the 
recently discovered Discourse with Heracleides, 
c. 28, was the type of human resurrection. 
The highest service a Christian could offer was 
to die as a martyr in direct imitation of Christ’s 
death. 

It was not that the Christians of the first 
four centuries ignored the Virgin, but her 
association with Redemption seems invariably 
to have been linked with a docetic view of 
Our Lord and the consequent denial of His 
full humanity. It was one of the hallmarks of 
Gnosticism and popular Monophysitism. Thus, 
the earliest Assumption legends appear to be 
of second- or third-century Gnostic origin 
from Egypt. 

So, what was once regarded as indicative of 
a false Christology has now become the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church. There 
seems to be every justification for the refusal 
of the Church of England to found its doc- 


trine other than on Scripture and the tradition 
of the Fathers.—Yours faithfully, 


W. H. C. FREND 

Cambridge 
* 

Sir,—How far is one who is in charge of the 
young justified in imposing his own opinions 
on them? Any parent of young children knows 
how unquestioning and pathetically implicit 
is their faith in his every word, and for many, 
surely, it must be alarming at. times to realise 
how completely malleable are the unformed 
minds committed to their charge. 

What has perturbed me since Mr. Evelyn 
Waugh referred to ‘my Roman Catholic chil- 
dren’ is the persistent thought that had he not 
chosen conversion to Roman Catholicism for 
himself, but had preferred, say, Shintoism or 
Seventh-Day Adventism, he would now be 
referring to ‘my Shintoist children’ or ‘my 
Seventh-Day Adventist cwéldren,’ for his 
various writings in the Specitutor have made it 
fairly clear that he would be unlikely to 
tolerate in his home any opinions other than 
his own. Does every believer in his own 
minority religion (and all religions are minority 
religions, with the outside majority regarded 
as unbelievers or infidels) never feel a qualm 
when engaged in the forcible indoctrination of 
the very young?—Yours faithfully, 


H. S. WILLIAMSON 
5 Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, W4 


‘CLOSE OF A DYNASTY’ 


Sir,—While I am most gratified that you 
should have seen fit to include a review of my 
book, Close of a Dynasty, in the Spectator of 
August 17, I feel justified in making to you the 
following observation. 

Mr. Gerald Hamilton, in the final paragraph 
of a generally favourable review, makes an 
entirely false and somewhat damaging state- 
ment. 

Though he says with truth that I am ‘cer- 
tainly no writer’ (I acknowledge this in my 
preface), he attempts to confirm this by stating 
that ‘The Dowager Empress is always referred 
to as “Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress 
Marie.” ’ 

This full title is not to be found anywhere 
in the text of the book. In fact, the only in- 
stance in the text in which the full and correct 
title is used for any member of the Imperial 
family is the first reference to the Grand 
Duchess Xenia, to whom the book is dedicated. 

I think you will agree, Sir, that an all too 
evident personal dislike of admirals and 
generals is no justification for a gross misrepre- 
sentation of fact.—Yours faithfully, 


FRANCIS PRIDHAM 
Millmead, Axmouth, Seaton, Devon 


[Mr. Hamilton writes: ‘Admiral Sir Francis 
Pridham complains that I evidently have a 

“personal dislike of all admirals and generals.” 
This is not the case at all and my own grand- 
father was a not unknown general. I do, how- 
ever, object to their interference in politics and 
I attempted to illustrate this by quoting from 
the Admiral’s book Lord Beatty’s address to 
the officers and ratings of the British Fleet 
after the German surrender at the end of the 
First World War. 

With regard to the more serious accusation 
that I misrepresented him by stating that the 
Dowager Empress of Russia was referred to 
as Her Imperial Majesty, the Empress Marie, 
in his book, I see that the very first photo- 
graph in the book happens to be one of the 
Dowager Empress and under this the Admiral 
has written “Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
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Marie Feodorovna of Russia.” Further, in the 
first paragraph of the preface the Admiral 
writes about the Dowager Empress’s daughter 
whom he calls, somewhat pompously, “Her 
Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Xenia 
Alexandrovna of Russia.” This is what I meant 
by saying in my review that even the Grand 
Dukes received from the author what I 
described as “the full treatment.” ’—Editor, 
Spectator.]} 


AGAINST CHURCHMANSHIP 


Sir,—One can sympathise with Patrick Rodger 
in his lament over party lines in the Church. 
But, as Principal of an evangelical theological 
college, I do not think that the problem can be 
easily solved. Theological training must centre 
round a doctrinal pattern, to which practices 
in Church must be integrated if they are to be 
proper aids to worship; the training cannot be 
merely the imparting of unrelated truths. 

During his time of training a student is not 
served up with a ‘take it or leave it’ system; but 
he has to understand other forms of Church- 
manship and the grounds for them, while his 
own thinking is guided intelligently by the doc- 
trinal and practical principles of e.g. Evangelic- 
alism. Without some real pattern of teaching 
the result is likely to be a vagueness which was 
summed up by an ordinand: “We spent so long 
learning the views of others that we had no 
time to find out what we believed ourselves.’ — 
Yours faithfully, 

J. STAFFORD WRIGHT 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol 8 


POETS OF THE FIFTIES 


Sir,—Mr. Tom Scott ought to accuse Robert 
Burns and Robert Louis Stevenson, not my 
humble self, for the bruiting about of the term 
‘Lallans’ of which he complains. 

In the Postscript to his Epistle to William 
Simpson, of Ochiltree, a fellow Ayrshire bard, 
Burns remarks to his ‘rhyme-composing 
brither’ that their unsophisticated ancestors 
‘spak their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans, 
like you or me.’ R. L. Stevenson, who regarded 
himself as forming, with Robert Fergusson 
and Robert Burns, a poetic trinity, ‘Scotland’s 
three puir Rabbies,’ continued the currency of 
the term. See ‘The Maker to Posterity,’ where 
Stevenson confesses : 

No bein’ fit to write in Greek, 
I wrote in Lallan, 

Dear to my heart as the peat-reek, 
Auld as Tantallon. 

Hew Ainslie, author of the popular volume 
A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns (1822), 
after long residence in the US wrote in his 
poem ‘Stands Scotland-where it did?’ (in re- 
print of 1892) the question, ‘Has gude braid 
lawlans left the land?’ Variously spelt, Lallans 
signifies the same language as is also desig- 
nated Scots, Braid Scots, Scotch, the Doric, 
the Scottish Vernacular, or, recently, Northern 
Insular West Teutonic. Mr. Tom Scott is no 
authority on this language or its literary 
history. 

Further currency is likely to be given to the 
term ‘Lallans’ by such critics as Dr. Edwin 
Muir, who specifically commended its use in a 
radio review of a collection of mine, and by 
such historians as Dr. I. M. M. Macphail, 
whose excellent History of Scotland, the best 
short treatment of that subject, remarks 
(II, 297) that many of the younger ‘makars’ 
today, among whom he mentions Sydney 
Goodsir Smith and myself, adopt ‘Lallans,’ as 
does Hugh MacDiarmid.—Yours faithfully, 

DOUGLAS YOUNG 
Makarsbield, Tay port, Fife 
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Contemporary Arts 


The Edinburgh Festival 


Roya attendance apart, the tenth Festival has 
begun with no special flourishes; the ruling 
committee, of course, must strain every nerve 
to find something remarkable every year, with- 
out beginning to think of birthday celebra- 
tions. That is the trouble with a show like 
Edinburgh’s, which must always try to go one 
better for fear of people saying it has gone 
one worse; and which, being international, 
wants the steady perennial ballast that keeps 
Salzburg and Bayreuth on an even keel. There 
is much to be said for putting a local product 
well in the centre; but—leaving out the Tattoo 
and such memorable bits of Caledonian non- 
sense as the March of the Thousand Pipers— 
there has been none since The Three Estates. 

One of the consequences (or would it happen 
anyway?) is Edinburgh’s feeling, however 
gratifyingly the profits roll in, that these three 
weeks are a good time to be out of town; those 
remaining contributing to the neat sociological 
illustration that daily separates the sheep from 
the goats on the Mound. There, in the Royal 
Scottish Academy, the rooms devoted to the 
Braque show are full of gaudy jeans, horse- 
tails and urchin-cuts, beards, and arty talk in 
a fine variety of language and accent; while a 
hundred yards off, in the National Gallery, 
tweeds and town clothes move steadily round 
the Raeburn bicentenary collection, exchang- 
ing family gossip and looking from time to 
time at the walls where, in high-waisted gowns, 
brown broadcloth, or the superabundant tar- 
tanry of Scott’s romantic revival, the pillars of 
the Northern Athens show them features 
hearty, vigorous, a little self-satisfied, almost 
identical with their own. 

The Braque exhibition is an example of the 
trouble high-flying internationalism can land 
in. For five years the Festival has been work- 
ing through the greatest of the Impressionists 
and their successors, and now the supply is 
beginning to run out. Degas to Renoir to 
Cézanne to Gauguin to Braque is an unexcep- 
tionable sequence; indeed, in this inclusive 
panorama of all M. Braque’s ‘periods,’ from 
Fauve and Cubist to his latest paintings, small 
landscapes oddly like Christopher Woods, it 
is possible to see a kind of summing-up of the 
whole thing, if not by a gigantic artist, by a 
most accomplished one. This is much the 
largest and most carefully prepared show of 
Braque’s work Britain has had; to most of us 
who knew chiefly his embroidered marble 
table-tops, pears and jugs, the demonstration 
of his development is a handsome surprise. 
Furthermore, M. Braque was recently made 
an honorary Scottish Academician. It is all 
very appropriate, but it cannot be said to have 
the excitement of earlier shows; and there 
remains the horrid question, What next? 

* 

In the Assembly Hall—which has also 
appeared recently to be digging itself into a 
rut—there has been an attempt this year to find 
something new, and at the same time to add 
a little national festivity to internationalism. 
Pleasure of Scotland, which has occupied the 
apron stage and come romping down the aisles 
during the first week, seemed originally a 
quite quixotically unchancy enterprise: an 
organised ceilidh, and on such a scale and in 
such a place, is a series of contradictions in 


terms. Nevertheless, George Scott-Moncrieff’s 
experiment comes off with astonishing suc- 
cess: jumping over incongruities and awkward- 
nesses with a kind of insouciant warm- 
heartedness that by the end draws even a poly- 
glot audience of visitors into some sort of 
communion with the performers; and present- 
ing a number of things, the fruit Of diligent 
searching in far places and in the archives of 
the School of Scottish Studies, which it would 
be rewarding to come across anywhere. Out of 
context, no doubt, and much of it quite alien: 
but you need not have any Gaelic to be moved 
by the harsh, strong, lamentable sound of a 
song from Uist or by the heroic declamation 
of an Ossianic legend (this, one tells oneself, 
is what Homer ought to sound like); there is 
a superb shock in hearing, in a high, hard 
voice and a powerful north-eastern accent, the 
bitter song of the Two Brothers which we 
know from the Oxford Book of Ballads, but 
which the singer had from her mother and her 
grandmother before her. 
* 

Odd transplantation does not end in the 
Assembly Hall; Under Milk Wood in the 
Lyceum is odder still. How on earth it could 
be done was a puzzle from the beginning, 
rousing at least as much preliminary curiosity 
as the prospect of a new play. Now we know, 
it is a great deal better than certain black 
forebodings suggested—it is probably about 
as good as it could be—but it is still evidently 
a work of misplaced ingenuity. There is 
no doubt about the ingenuity: Michael 
Trangmar’s set, equipped with a great variety 
of little niches, booths, grottoes, curtained 
recesses, furniture that slides in and out, crams 
pretty nearly all of Dylan Thomas’s Llareggub 
(the reversible name is boldly spelt correctly 
in the programme) on the stage; the huge com- 
pany directed by Douglas Cleverdon and 
Edward Burnham industriously and skilfully 
animate it. But the town and its inhabitants, 
wrapped in their spring-dream, exist already, 
perfectly living in the one unquestionable 
masterpiece that has been written for voices 
alone; to add sight to hearing is at the best 
unnecessary, at the worst distracting and vul- 
garising: presenting, with a nudge and a wink, 
What the Butler Saw to illustrate poetry. This 
is not to say that things don’t look right. Most 
of them do (although Donald Houston, an all- 
too-visible Narrator, was a bit conspicuous as 
he larked about the scenery). Buddug-Mair 
Powell, for instance, is just my idea of Mrs. 
Cherry Owen; so is T. H. Evans my Reverend 
Eli Jenkins. But I don’t want to see them at 
all; I don’t even want to see Diana Maddox’s 
delectable Polly Garter. I have been taught 
already to see with my ears. 

Under Milk Wood is, of course, one of the 
Festival’s exports, clearly labelled for trans- 
port to London and perhaps New York, where 
if it reaches more people than the broadcasts 
did it will, I suppose, justify itself, like 
Shakespeare on the screen. The other official 
offering of the first week—the Gateway 
Theatre’s Anatomist—is very much for home 
consumption: of all Bridie’s plays the one that 
truly belongs to Edinburgh. The Gateway com- 
pany give it a rattling good show (some par- 
ticularly spirited acting by Lennox Milne and 
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Mary Helen Donald as the ladylike sisters in 
the New Town, and a regular Captain Hook 
of a Dr. Knox from Tom Fleming, receiving 
his ‘subjects’ for dissection in the Old). For 
purposes of comparison with this early Bridie 
there is the Edinburgh University Dramatic 
Society's very late, if not latest, one, The 
Baikie Charivari, admirably produced in the 
elegant little theatre in Adam House: a curious 
object-lesson in the inventiveness and fertility 
of Bridie, and of the fundamental want of 
seriousness which rarely allowed him to carry 
a play, or an argument, to a conclusion. 

The University production belongs, of 
course, to the Fringe, of which there will be 
more to say later; leaving it in the meantime 
with the observation merely that it appears to 
be as thickly ciliate and strenuously stirring as 
usual. CHRISTOPHER SMALL 


Stravinsky 

Two varieties of one-upmanship have been 
prominent in the general critical response to 
the Hamburg Opera Company’s production 
(the first on the stage in Britain) of Stravinsky's 
Cdipus Rex. The one, prevalent among those 
who were just reaching adult consciousness in 
the late Twenties, is a patronising coolness, a 
grudging admission of ‘a certain impressive- 
ness’ about it, mixed with something to the 
effect of its being ‘awfully Twentyish, 
delivered as though that finally disposed of it. 
It is much the same response as the same 
generation made to The Threepenny Opera, 
like an uncertain Form Two at school, trying 
to impress the new boys. 

The other one-up gambit came from those 
of us who had seen it before, especially the 
first performance or the Stravinsky-Cocteau 
performance in Paris four years ago, and took 
care always to drag in the comparison, usually 
to the disadvantage of Hamburg. 

The game, fortunately, has more or less 
played itself out now. It is true that the Ham- 
burg performance was vocally indifferent, far 
inferior to the Paris one or to any of the 
recorded versions. But the work is sufficiently 
familiar now for us to consider each per- 
formance on its merits, in relation to the work 
alone, and for there to be no special superiority 
in having seen it before. And it is true that 
(Edipus Rex is very Twentyish, but these are 
no longer the Thirties, when the Twenties were 
in disgrace. Twentyishness is no longer a legiti- 
mate object of criticism, it is an historical fact, 
a movement that was, and what we now have 
to decide is not whether or not the movement 
was valid, since it has passed into history, but 
which of its products are the enduring ones. 

Cdipus is certainly one of these, possibly 
Stravinsky’s greatest work of that period, not 
excluding the Symphony of Psalms. Just how 
great is proved by how much knocking about 
it will stand. It makes its tremendous emotional 
impact however inadequately done—on the 
gramophone, as an oratorio, as an opera, or, 
as it ideally should be done, as something 
between the two. Having survived the middle 
years of anti-Stravinsky reaction, it has gone 
on since the war, even in this tight little island, 
steadily gaining ground, until it has at last 
reached the stage. Having done that, it will 
certainly survive the Hamburg singing and the 
bitchy reception it has had here. The time is 
ripe now for Covent Garden to do it. They 
will hardly be able to surpass Teo Otto's 
magnificent designs or Rennert’s production, 
but they should be able to sing it better, and 
to put it in a stronger double-bill—possibly 
with The Nightingale. Here it was coupled 
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with Mavra, which although musically much 
better and prettier than it sounded at Edin- 
burgh, sung even more deplorably than 
CEdipus, is too slight to be worth the trouble. 

Besides the two Stravinsky works, the Ham- 
burg Company has also given the first stage 
performance here for many years of 
Cornelius’s Barber of Baghdad, which is musi- 
cally attractive throughout and has two or 
three very witty pieces. Adroitly produced by 
Rennert, and with a gay set by Alfred Siercke, 
it was mildly pleasing, and I, like many others, 
was glad to see it once (I did so twice in fact), 
but it is not a work that most of us will miss 
if we never see it again. 

These Hamburg productions have been the 
most interesting part of the festival, but the 
most satisfying has been the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, whose stunning performances have 
set us a new standard in orchestral playing, as 
far ahead of anything else to be heard as a 
three-minute mile. The cult of orchestral 
glamour is in general one of the most detest- 
able features of current musical life, depress- 
ing evidence of the widespread and totally 
unmusical obsession with performance instead 
of music. But to hear the Boston is to have 
to join the philistine mob for an evening, and 
to exult, while it lasts at least, in the sheer 
miraculous perfection of the playing. 

On top of this they have brought a modern 
American work for each of their five pro- 
grammes, including symphonies by Creston 
and Piston, Copland’s Symphonic Ode (a revi- 
sion of a very early work), and smaller works 
by Freed and Hanson. Except that all these 
composers are rather senior, they have made 
a kind of Cheltenham Festival of American 
music here, and although there has been 


nothing of startling originality or importance 
among the works, they have given some 
pleasure and have added greatly to the interest 
and merit of the Boston programmes. 

COLIN MASON 


London Ballet 


THE two ballet companies now on view in 
London reveal many intriguing things to the 
observer who is not committed to a belief that 
dancers of only one nation can perform ballet 
fully and correctly. ‘Festival Ballet,’ at the 
Royal Festival Hall, has, on paper, one of the 
best balanced repertoires of any major com- 
pany in Europe; it has some truly wonderful 
dancers just now and, properly matched, these 
assets should be both pulling in the cash- 
paying public and, further, pleasing the dance 
aficionados who like to believe that now and 
then they are present at unique occasions. 

The transient visitors are American Ballet 
Theatre, giving a two-week showing at Covent 
Garden as the first leg of a Europe-wide tour 
under American-financed auspices—i.e., “show- 
ing the flag’ as surely as the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet does on its European and American 
visits. This company has changed its dancing 
personnel almost completely since it was first 
seen here in 1946; then, it was the first really 
big-scale company to come out of America in 
this century, and it was able to show Europe 
that the monopoly not only of splendid 
dancing but also of imaginative choreography 
and novel décor was no longer in the hands of 
European ballets. 

The raison d’étre of ‘Festival Ballet’ giving 
two successive performances last week of 
Swan Lake: Act 2 and Giselle, was to launch 
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in London a French aspirant to these leading 
roles: and, to strike a fair balance with both 
the casual public and the dance-followers, the 
casts were reversed so that familiar dancers 
were seen on the alternate nights. Giselle—like 
Hamlet—has by now been not merely per- 
formed excessively but subjected to so many 
revisions, interpolations, re-readings of the 
mime and gesture, that—more than any other 
ballet extant—it must differ from what was 
first danced in 1841. So, provided the dancer 
appears to have a comprehension of the 
character and a certain skill as both dancer and 
mime, we can find something of interest in any 
performance above a level of incompetence 

This subconscious toleration helps this par- 
ticular ballet all the time; if Miss X is a fine 
dancer but a grimly awful actress, we don’t 
feel altogether cheated; and if her mad scene is 
effective, then we are willing to overlook her 
too-cautious dance endeavours in Act 2. It i 
rare indeed that a Giselle is totally pleasing 
effortless as a dancer and convincing as the 
witless peasant maid of the opening scene; and 
each and every one of the twenty-odd seen here 
since 1945 has not succeeded in giving 
consecutive performances of equally balanced 
parts. Madame Ulanova does not yet know 
what a hard row she will have to hoe when the 
Bolshoi Ballet appears later in the year. 

In the Swan Lake: Act 2 Mlle Josette 
Clavier was simply inept, both failing to give 
the complete visual satisfaction that should 
come from the refined academics of the pure 
dancing and also failing to emerge from her 
own character for one second; rarely has a 
Swan Princess so lacked both the regal and 
avian qualities. Her Giselle, though unconven- 
tional to the point of intolerable eccentricity in 
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some respects, Was a whole piece; | tound her 
wonderful and appalling at moments, in both 
aspects of the character. She has a hard, Latin 
look which turned her into a gipsy-like per- 
sonality in her scene of madness. which she 
acted with a house-stilling intensity. In the- 
graveyard scence, where she appears as a wraith 
haunting her seducer, the dancing was intelli 
gently understood but not effortlessly projected 

and the illusion of total ease is essential il 
the silly story is to make any point 

One must not probe into the reasons why 
Mile Clavier was so presented, considering the 
weight of some of the ballerina talents in the 
company. Belinda Wright, partnered under- 
standably and carefully by Anton Dolin, had 
made a splendid performance out of it—against 
her natural bent, one would have thought, for 
she is a brilliant classical executant—a dancer 
first and foremost, not a mime. 

* 

After these wonders the impact of the 
Americans was altogether quieter, The style of 
Les Sylphides (by now as much due for a long 
retirement from programmes as is Giselle) is 
unbelievably clean, delicate. inhuman—so 
much so that in place of the delight one 
should experience in its pristine Ivricism, one 
could only wonder at the marvellous discipline 
which braced the dancers against one of the 
keenest but coldest audiences thev will 
have to face. It was all meticulous. calculated, 
with the formally exquisite patterns unfolding 
in an inevitable logic and power—but un 
touched by any sort of human sensation. This 
may be the absolute value of American use of 
the classical balletic mode; thev know exactl\ 
how to technical ferocities of 
physical movement and balance and controlled, 
alert stasis; but the temperament does 
enable them to use this apparatus as a sort of 
transparent substance through which the 
human creature boldly thrusts out. 

Of purely American material, the folk- 
lorist narrative of Lizzie Borden (Fall River 
Legend) is too physically agonising to be made 
into good stage dancing. Agnes de Mille’s 
choreographic method is a mingling of 
classicism (with large chunks of meaningful- 
laid on it) and the forms of 
American social dancing, and to this is added 
the Stanislavskian super-realism of Lizzie’s 
acting—contorted face, clenching and grasping 
gestures, violent jerks and twists of the body. 
The balance is not struck and, instead of being 
moved, we put off by the prolonged 
violences, 
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Che Spectator 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1831 
Wr. are happy to find that the Steam-boat Bill 
is not to be allowed tu pass through the House 
of Commons quite so smoothly as its author 
imagined it would. ... It may afford some 
notion of the reasoning powers of the advo- 
cates of the pending bill, to specify two of its 
provisions,—Ist, steam-boats are not to pro- 
ceed at a greater rate than six miles in the hour 
against tide; 2nd, they are limited to three miles 
in the hour with tide. Now the tide at London 
Bridge runs six miles in the hour, or there- 
abouts. Either, therefore, a steam-boat is to 
stand stock still when the tide is against her, 
and to “back” at the rate of three miles when 
it is with her: or she is to go twelve miles 
against tide and nine miles with it;—and this 
by a bill for regulating the velocity of steam- 
boats! Oh! Alderman Woop! enlighten thy 
absolute wisdom by a weekly perusal of the 
Me hanic s" Magazine. 


The Town) is dead right; exuberant, boastful, 
oozing with the sophisticated charm of the 
Modern American Miss and her dog-faithful 
boy friends. These and other ballets were 
carried off by some stunning dancing from the 
top-liners, most notably Nora Kaye, Ruth Ann 
Koesun, John Kriza and Erik Bruun, 


A. V. COTON 


Awful Child 

THe Bap Seep. (Warner.) 

As a novel and play The Bad Seed ways first- 
class melodrama, no more probable, no less 
worthy than The Castle of Otranto or Witness 
for the Prosecution, And the film, which comes 
to London shortly, though modified in its end- 
ing by Hollywood censorship, is just as power- 
ful. The ‘seed,’ and dominant character of the 
film, is an eight-year-old American girl, Rhoda, 
who turns out to be a psychopathic killer. She 
has a background that on the surface is 
excessively normal, like a story in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Dad is away in the army, and 
mom. kind and harassed, copes bravely. Sure, 
she’s a litthe worried about Rhoda’s sulks at 
not winning a school medal for penmanship. 
But that’s just a phase. Then the medal-winner 
is found drowned at the school picnic, and one 
of the most horrifying film revelations in years 
is on. This is horror the more effective because 
it restrains its field to ‘things of everv day.’ The 
murderess 1s played with jaunty, frightening 
aplomb by eleven-vyear-old Pattv McCormack 
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Her ice-cold cunning, beneath a veneer of 
home-loving affection, is monstrous to watch. 
excellent to applaud. The motivation of her 
anti-social behaviour is laid at the door of 
heredity: though psychiatrists and biologists 
may laugh at this, it is dramatically plausible, 
which is the chief thing with a thriller of this 
kind. Warner Brothers and Mervyn LeRoy. the 
director, are to be congratulated on their 
intelligent handling of the story; the new end 
ing is a creditable compromise between the 
original work and the censor. In the acting 
Miss McCormack is stoutly aided by Nancy 
Kelly, as her mother, and by Henry Jones, a 
drooling janitor. But it is Patty McCormack’s 
film. Though gossip should ordinarily have no 
place in these columns, I feel compelled to re- 
veal that Miss McCormack’s off-screen habits 
are collecting dresses for her dolls and playing 
baseball with the neighbourhood boys. These 
details seem very important after watching 
her act. The director that the 
audience needs some reassurance, for at the 
end of the film, after the final fade-out, a voice 
keeps us in our seats, and then we watch each 
member of the cast, now smiling and normal 
again, take bows. This seems no worse than an 
actor in the theatre revealing at curtain-cal! 
that he was not really killed by Macduff 
Warner’s haven't the same motives as the actor, 
of course, and one hopes this isn’t a practice 
they are going to extend to many films 
to me the bows didn’t seem at all ridiculous, as 
some have tound them DAVIE STONE 


also feels 


but 


Marching Song 


SomMr weeks ago I asked a member of the 
BBC's drama department, who was complain- 
ing about the chronic shortage of plays suitable 
for television, whether they had considered 
John Whiting’s Marching Song. They had, I 
was told: but rejected it as unsuitable. Evi- 
dently the BBC had second thoughts; and | 
hope the failure of Sunday's production of the 
play will not be held to justify those who re- 
jected it in the first instance. True, television 
could not create the theatre's illusion of being 
trapped in an overheated glass-house. But that 
would not have mattered—in did not 
matter, The failure lay elsewhere. 


hict, 


The BBC's television plays have recently 
reached a high standard; but again and again, 
on sound as well as on vision, they are spoiled 
by grotesque miscasting. Casts appear to be 
chosen by people who have either not read the 
play or who have read it and misunderstood 
it. So it was with Marching Sone. The chief 
character 1s a beaten general, released from 
captivity to stand trial for war guilt. He 1s a 
man possessed with a demon: a part, say, fora 
Paul Scofield. But the BBC gave it to Patrick 
Barr, an amiable, comfortable actor, on whose 
shoulder disconsolate maidens would delight 
to weep, but utterly incapable of suggesting 
demonic possession. The part of his mistress, 
who has been waiting for him all the years 
only to find he does not love her, is by no 
means easy; but it enabled Diana Wynyard in 
the stage version to give a notable study in dis- 
integration. On TV Faith Brook could summon 
no more emotion at the shattering of her life 
than she might have expressed at the shattering 
of a favourite vase. Worst of all was the choice 
of the girl for the part of Dido. Dido (it is 
made clear in the dialogue) is not pretty; she 
has had her face scarred in a bar-room brawl; 
but she has the wisdom of the garret. if not of 
the gutter—with its attendant attractiveness. 


On the stage, Drdo was exactly caught im a fine 
performance by Penelope Munday 
not, | think, appeared in the West End since 
more’s the pity). On television, Dido was pre- 
sented as a pretty, well-groomed little moppet 
fresh from finishing school. She was charming: 
but she was not Dido. 

For the production to succeed when the 
three main characters, through no fault of thei 
own, are carving against the grain of the play 
was too much to expect. But what possible 
excuse can there be for such miscasting? Wer 
suitable players not available? In that 
there can be little excuse for proceeding with 
the production. I am one of those who thought 
Marching Song a fine play: and even those 
who thought it misfired, I believe, would agree 
that it stood out from the ordinary ruck of 
West End productions. If it was worth doing 
on TY, it was worth waiting until it could be 
done properly, 

Tam glad to sce that John Whiting 1 


(who has 


to have a chance to show 1n a new play that 
the fate of his earlier ones 
be true. In any put to th 
BBC drama department's credit balance that 
thev attempted Marching Song at all. 

Krom commercial television’s drama de 
partments we have less to be thankful tor. O1 
have they been merged with Variety? A few 
months ago the two London contracting con 
panies announced what sounded a_ nol 
scheme to co-operate in producing full-length 
plays on Monday nights; and some goal 
things came out of it. | do not know what ha 
gone wrong; but this week we were given 4 
burlesque of an Edgar Wallace thriller, funn 
enough in patches, but the sort of joke that 
cannot be stretched to fill an hour and ah 
Still, at least it was a pla Lhe 
Monday the programme which proudly s 
itself Play of the Week was a film. 
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A “White Empress”’ liner glides down the Mersey on 


her way to Canada. Aboard, her passengers explore the 
beautiful ship, begin to think of their seat in the sun. 
An Atlantic away, up the great St. Lawrence, their 


business lives will start again. But now, relaxation... 


Canadian Pacific are masters of the art of comfort. 
Good food, friendly service, always a choice between 
entertainment or peace and quiet. Moreover, you can 
be easy in your mind over the rest of your journey. 
At Quebec and Montreal Canadian Pacific trains 

are ready to take you on smoothly and swiftly. 


Is WITH YOU ALL THE WAY 


EVERY WEEK AN EMPRESS SAILS FROM LIVERPOOL 


Consult your travel agent or any Canadian Pacific Office 
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metropolitan 


THE NEWEST AIRLINER 
IN EUROPEAN SERVICE 


Swissair are flying regular METROPOLITAN Tourist services:— 
MANCHESTER—ZURICH now 
LONDON—GENEVA soon 
LONDON—BASLE 


The METROPOLITAN—the newest quietest, most com- 
fortable airliner in European service — introduces a completely 
new standard of Tourist flying with: 


Only two seats a side for greater comfort 
Quiet flying — new soundproofing system 
Nose Radar which enables the pilot to miss bad weather 


Refrigerator in the galley and wonderful Swissair service 


+e te 


Telescopic passenger steps — no waiting wheg you land 


Yes, this is the way to travel! You really must fly—METROPOLITAN | 


Ask your Travel Agent for details 


SWISSAIR 


EUROPE MIDDLE EAST USA SOUTH AMERICA 


Offices in: 





LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


DUBLIN. 
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BOOKS 


The Road to Airstrip One 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


RWELL is one of those writers you can never quite 

get away from. I do not just mean that the stream of 

books and articles about him shows no signs of abat- 
ing. Nor is it merely that his influence seems inescapable, so 
that any intellectuals who may submit to having a list of their 
heroes wrung from them are likely to put him in the first two 
or three whatever their age (within reason), whatever their 
other preferences and—more oddly at first sight—whatever 
their political affiliations, if any. And if they have none, 
incidentally, this is as much Orwell’s doing as anyone else’s. 
However: Orwell is hard to get away from because no view 
of him can ever be final. No sooner have you established him 
in your mind as a fearlessly honest critic of society than you 
come up against little bits of journalistic fudging in his 
reportage and big bits of subjective fantasy where, whatever 
is being criticised, it is something far larger and more dimly 
apprehended than society. When you think you have him taped 
“8 a fanatic, his similarities te Lawrence spotted and his 
writing tied down as the record of personal obsessions, you 
find yourself re-reading Homage to Catalonia. So unsatisfac- 
tory as a novelist. So unsatisfactory as a propagandist too. And 
yet so good. And so on. 

Mr. Christopher Hollis’s critical biography* is the best 
contribution to the Orwell problem that I have read. Certain 
eccentricities of style—in particular an infatuation with the 
word ‘but’ that sets the reader oscillating from one side of the 
question to the other like a spectator at Wimbledon—made me 
want to invite his presence at my desk at the end of the hour, 
but these are small prices to pay for a most admirable 
informality and unpretentiousness. The biographical material 
is valuable. We now have the full story about Orwell at Eton: 
that he was neither ugly nor unpopular nor, compared with 
many of his contemporaries, particularly rebellious, and that 
if he kept himself apart it was because he was, like the central 
figures of most of his books, a natural solitary. Mr. Hollis takes 
us through the Burma period, giving a first-hand account of 
the oddly jingoistic Orwell of 1925, and on to the semi- 
mystical, and perfectly voluntary, retreat into the world of the 
dlown-and-out. We are shown the part played here by Orwell’s 
sense of class-guilt and by his compulsive desire (shared by 
Gordon Comstock of Keep the Aspidistra Flying) to reach ‘the 
mud,’ although I doubt whether the full story of his motives in 
this regard, as in much else, will ever be known. As it is, the 
general portrait of Orwell which emerges is a very sympathetic 
one, full of amiable qualities: humour, good-nature, love of 
England, fondness for animals, belief in decency, conscientious 
readiness to admit inconvenient facts. 

Mr. Hollis’s account of Orwell’s work and ideas is always 
vigorous and in the main balanced and just. Where he fails 
it is because he cannot resist drawing Orwell in his own image. 
if Animal Farm stops annoyingly short of saying that a 
moderate conservative regime would be the best of a bad lot, 


eA By Christopher Hollis. (Hollis 








*A Stupy oF GEORGE ORWELL. 
and Carter, 18s.) 
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then Mr. Hollis is on hand to let us know that this can be 
deduced from it, or anyway that it is the conclusion its author 
‘ought to have drawn.’ There is no doubt that Orwell’s con- 
stant denunciations of the Left (founded on fact as most of 
them were) have done a great deal to drive the post-war intelli- 
gentsia to the Right—or, as I said earlier, into political 
quietism—but this is propaganda by negation only. It is again 
reasonable, if one is of the Left, to be irritated with Orwell 
for his ‘betrayal’ of it, but the most diligent search would not. 
I think, find in him any trace of positive Right-wing sentiment, 
And I cannot believe he would have countenanced for an 
instant the idea, urged on him by Mr. Hollis, that an aristocracy 
is necessary for the preservation of liberty—or for anything else. 

Be that as it may, the field where Orwell dances unmis- 
takably to his biographer’s tune is that of religion. Unlike 
many of his fellow-Catholics, Mr. Hollis shows himself free of 
the bigoted or the uncritical, and so it is possible to forgive 
him for interjecting an occasional bull on the virtues of the 
Spanish Church or on the firmness of Swift’s faith, even, per- 
haps, for taking Chesterton seriously. And since Orwell, like 
many other people, clearly did have vague, intermittent and 
inert hankerings after belief, there is a sort of reason in ticking 
him off for not seeing that some of the questions he raised 
could have (not ‘must have’) a religious answer. But where 
Mr. Hollis shows himself badly limited in dealing with a man 
like Orwell is in his continual insistence that ethical beliefs 
have got to be propped up with religious beliefs. He must 
know that it is logical to pursue goodness and so on for its 
own sake. To reject this is to come dangerously near to the 
evangelical-canvasser view that all moral activity is ‘really’ 
religious activity. Orwell was no more in search or in need 
of God than the next man. 

He was, however—and not merely towards the end ot his 
writing life—tortured, embittered and hysterical. Mr. Hollis 
is too observant to miss these traits, but he does not allot them 
the emphasis they demand. Although they are absent from 
the best of Orwell—Burmese Days, Animal Farm, Homage to 
Catalonia and the first half of Coming up for Air—they must 
be set against the equally real qualities of honesty and objec- 
tivity with which they were so often at war in him. He was, 
as Mr. Hollis expresses it, ‘concerned to analyse reality,’ but 
one would be hard put to it to find any reality at all in a book 
like Keep the Aspidistra Flying, \et alone the slightest con- 
cern to analyse it. Elsewhere there is a pessimism that out- 
does Swift—one of Orwell’s heroes—in its insistence that 
man is not only bad but getting worse, that he is moving at 
an increasing rate towards being as bad as possible: ‘the 
autonomous individual is going to be stamped out of 
existence,’ or more colourfully, ‘if there’s anything you care a 
curse about, better say good-bye to it how, because everything 
you’ve ever known is going down, down, into the muck, with 
the machine guns rattling all the time.’ 

This was not an eccentric view in 1939. What distinguishes 
it is the obvious relish with which these maledictions—they 
are not warnings—are uttered. A kind of ecstatic glee pervades 
the bombing episode in Coming up for Air and the prophecies 
of sadistic totalitarianism, imminent and universal, which 
accompany it. The war came and went, however, without 
bringing the smash-up any nearer. Prophetic generalities could 
no longer satisfy: the nightmare of endless brutality must be 
rehearsed at length and in detail, shown as actually taking 
place. There is some sort of incoherent political message in 
Nineteen Eighty-Four, but the real emotional weight of the 
book falls not upon that nor upon the various techniques for 
defeating love and individuality, but upon the succession of 
extravanganzas about violence and torture which pervade it, 
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and its real hero is not the sapless Winston Smith but the | 


inhuman O’Brien. ‘If you want a picture of the future, imagine 
a boot stamping on a human face—for ever.’ It was Orwell’s 
own picture, and being divorced from probability it was 
offered for its own sake. Why? In a brilliant article, published 
in the New Yorker for January 28, 1956, Mr. Anthony West 
argues that Airstrip One, the setting of Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
is actually a paranoiac version of Orwell’s preparatory school. 
A string of parallels, culminating in the bracketing of the 
headmaster’s study with Room 101 in the Ministry of Love, 
is adduced to suggest that Orwell’s unconscious purpose was 
‘to send everybody in England to an enormous Crossgates to 
be as miserable as he had been.’ This is the kind of perception 
about Orwell that necds investigating. Not until his fantasies 
have been exposed and discarded can we properly value the 
truths he told. 


Counter-Reformation and Reformation 
Quatercentenaries 


Si, IGNaTIus LoyoLa. By James Brodrick. (Burns and Oates, 30s.) 
Sr’. IGNATIUS OF LoYoLa. By Leonard von Matt and Hugo Rahner. 
(Longmans, 30s.) 
1 HOMAS CRANMER. By G. W. Bromiley. (The Church Book Room 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Tie quatercentenary of the death of Ignatius of Loyola on 
July 31, 1566, is commemorated by two works of pietas trom 
the pens of members of the Society which he founded. Fr. 
trodrick is already well known as the historian of the early Jesuit 
Order, by his studies of The Origins and of The Progress of the 
Iesuits and by his biography of one of the greatest of Ignatius’s 

15, Francis Xavier; and his present volume has the character- 
istics Of these tormer volumes, a thorough and critical acquain- 
tance with the sources, written and manuscript, of his subject, an 
intimate knowledge of the geographical terrain, and a warm 
sympathy with his theme. He confines himself to ‘the pilgrim 
years’ of Ignatius’s life, and does not pursue his biography to the 
saint’s deaih. The companion volume, translated from the German 
by Fr. John Murray, is described as ‘a pictorial biography’ and 
is lavishly illustrated by photographs. It is indeed a work of art; 
for the photographs are masterpieces, not only making the history 
alive and vivid, but leaving a powerful impression on both the 
eye and the mind of the reader. This is a sumptuous book and a 
worthy memorial of its subject. Nor should it be supposed that 
its verbal biography of Ignatius is in all respects inferior to that 
of Fr. Brodrick, though conceived on a different plan. It covers 
the whole of the saint's life and it lacks the footnotes and other 
apparatus criticus of Fr, Brodrick. But it is well translated, 
informative and interesting, and is worthy of purchase for itself. 

the story which both studies relate is well known to students 
of history. Inigo of Lovola, a Basque cavalier of noble birth and 
family, followed at first the fashionable career in war and love 
of young gallants of his race and class. He was devoted to feats 
of arms-and to seductive exploits of affection until severely 
wounded at the siege of Pamplona in 1521. The unskilfulness of 
surgeons and the rigours of the campaign brought him untold 
suffering as the broken leg-bones were set, re-fractured and set 
again, and this episode left an abiding impress on his physique 
no less than on his character. During the long solitude of his 
convalescence, moreover, he turned to reading the lives of the 
saints; and from the histories of SS, Francis and Dominic there 
.prang his own conversion and resolve to do for Christ and the 
Church of Rome equally great things. Exchanging the rich clothes 
of a nobleman and soldier for the sackcloth of a beggar, hence- 
forth quite literally he begged his bread. At Manresa he under- 
went a mystical experience of great intensity; and there worked 
wut the main outline of his Spiritual Exercises, and further 
debilitated his constitution by extreme asceticism. Moreover he 
undertook the exhausting physical pilgrimage by land and sea to 
Jerusalem, But he lacked an essential weapon of spiritual war- 
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(? A. H. NOBLE 

ji An unusual, absorbing and true record of family 
fis life aboard three old-time sailing ships, Bedford, 
is Pleiades, and Northbrook. Captain Piers, his 
fie delightful wife and the little girls of their ‘‘sea 


nursery” are all delightful characters. Gaily 
illustrated. Aug. 27. 18s 


NANCY SPAIN 
WHY I'M NOT A MILLIONAIRE 


“To read somebody's autobiography in galley 
proof is not what | would choose as relaxation 
but I must say your book was worth it. I found 
it gay, amusing, occasionally touching aud 
always enjoyable. ... It should and will be an 
enormous success and | do congratulate vou 

Noel Coward. 36 illustrations. September 3. 1 
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**Moves over so wide a field that it is as 

the work of a diplomat as of a Service chief.” 
(Sunday Times). With 44 photographs. Aug. 27 
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MONICA KRIPPNER 
AUSTRIA INVITES 


A brilliant new travel guide by the author of 
Yugoslavia Invites and Greece Invites. Compre- 
hensive, with striking photographs and map 
this is a true companion for every traveller to 
\ustria. 16s 


ASHLEY FRENCH 
BREAKING POIN! 


A powerful, psycholoxica! studs of an elder 
woman’s hatred for the girl who nrarries her 
favourite.son. The heated atmosphere of a sini- 
ster farmhouse breeds forbidden passion be- 
tween the young wife and her brother-in-law. 
September 3. 12s. 6d. 


ALL PRICES ARE NEI 


iF HUTCHINSON 
178-202 GREAT PORTLAND St 
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Cockleshell Heroes 


THE OFFICIAL FIRST-HAND STORY 


of the most amazing commando raid of the war. 
This authentic account, on which the successful film 
was based, includes the incredible story of the 
survivors’ escape told for the first time. Written in 
conjunction with the leader of the raid, it contains 
many maps and photographs. Book Society 
Recommendation. 16s. 


Visa for Peking 
A. DE SEGONZAC 


A fascinating account, with beautiful photographs, of 
a journey made by one of the first western journalists 
to be allowed to travel freely in Communist China. 
The author, who is the London correspondent of 
Paris-Soir, as well as giving an accurate and valuable 
view of the political and economic situation there, 
has produced an absorbing travel book. 21s. 


Sir Brunel Cohen 


COUNT YOUR BLESSINGS 


The autobiography of a man who has lived nearly 
40 years without legs, who helped to found the British 
Legion and whose name is unforgettably linked with 
the welfare of ex-servicemen. “This book is as 
inspiring as the Bader story,” —Yorkshire Post. 15s. 


Anthony Adverse 


HERVEY ALLEN 


A reissue of a very famous long novel— 1,133 pages— 
which was first published in 1934, 25s. 


Coming September 10 


Somerset Maugham 
THE MAGICIAN 
An early novel about satanism and black magic set 
in Paris at the turn of the century, and based on the 


activities of Aleister Crowley. The novel also includes 
an autobiographical fragment by the author. 15s. 


Mary Pickford 


SUNSHINE & SHADOW 


A charming and fascinating autobiography by “the 
world’s sweetheart’, with over 100 photographs, 
giving the whole fabulous story of her career and 
private life. 25s. 


Lord Brabazon 
THE BRABAZON STORY 


The autobiography of Lord Brabazon of Tara—a 
great sportsman, businessman and public figure. 
He tells enthralling stories of early flying days, 
ballooning, golfing, yachting, big business—the whole 
story of his full and varied life. Fully illustrated. 25s. 
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fare in his times—learning; so he set himself to learn Latin as the 
instrument of literacy. At Alcala and at Salamanca he fell under 
suspicion of the Inquisition; so he transferred himself to the 
University of Paris, where he fulfilled the requirements for the 
mastership of arts. But his sojourn there was of far greater than 
merely academic importance; for he gathered the first company 
of his followers, six men (only one of whom was a priest), who 
pledged their vows of chastity, poverty and of pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land at sunrise in the Martyrs’ Chapel at Montmartre on 
the Feast of the Assumption, 1534. The last vow could not be 
fulfilled owing to the Turks; and instead the little company offered 
themselves to the Papacy for its service hic et ubique. The story of 
the recognition of the Society of Jesus by Paul III, and of its 
phenomenal expansion both in numbers and fields of service dur- 
ing the rest of its founder’s life is writ in large letters so that he 
who runs may read. But its inner meaning and the interpretation 
of Ignatius’s own personality and of his Exercises and of the 
Constitutions of his Order are the province of these books. Of 
their success in these respects there can be no doubt; nor can 
any reader deny the tribute of admiration for the gesta Dei per 
Ignatium. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the quatercentenary of 
the death of Ignatius should be also that of the burning of 
Thomas Cranmer and others of the leaders of the English 
Reformation, whose martyrdoms likewise have evoked a series 
of commemorative volumes. It may be surmised that Fr, 
Brodrick would deplore the association of Ignatius and Cranmer 
in a review as cordially as he would regret the chronological 
coincidence of their deaths, For he can see nothing good in the 
Reformation or the Reformers. He scarifies equally Erasmus and 
Luis Vives amongst the humanists, and Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin of the reformers. Nor does he acknowledge any justice 
in their work or ideals. Yet nearly all these men, together with 
Cranmer, were clerics of the medieval Church whose rebellion 
cannot be ascribed wholly to a superficiality of naughtiness in 
themselves. The need for reform of the Church tam in capite quam 
in membris was too clamant and justified thus to be discounted. 
Mr. Bromiley, who has already published a study of Cranmer 
as theologian, has no easy task in essaying to rehabilitate his 
personal character from the denigrations of a series of writers 
from Macaulay to R. W. Dixon. Between the personalities of 
Ignatius and Cranmer indeed there may seem to exist only the 
relation of contradiction. The one was cast in a heroic mould, 
the other in a pliable; the one was clear-cut and decisive in all 
his convictions, the other uncertain, hesitant and vacillating; and 
the one utterly devoted to the Church of Rome, to the Mass and 
to our Lady, whilst the other repudiated the authority of the 
Papacy and rebelled against the sacrifice of the Mass, transub- 
stantiation and Mariolatry. Ignatius left his memorial in the 


| Society of Jesus, Cranmer in the Book of Common Prayer. If 


Mr. Bromiley does not altogether succeed in his apologia for 
Cranmer as a personality, neither does Fr. Brodrick in his 
argument for the unlimited and unquestioning obedience of 
Ignatius to the Roman Church and Papacy. Considered as works 
of pietas, called forth by quatercentenary celebrations, all three 
books are to be read ‘for example of life and instruction of 
manners.’ But, however, schisms which divided the Western 
Church in the sixteenth century have not yet lost their divisive 
potency for us; any more than for Ignatius who lived for Church 
and Papacy or for Cranmer who died for the supremacy of the 
Word of God over the traditions of the Church. 

NORMAN SYKES 


Expanding Universe 


THE NEW OUTLINE OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Alan 
Pryce-Jones. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

IT would take a Schopenhauer, the last, so I have always been 
assured, of the serious pretenders to universal learning, to review 
a book like this, a volume of some six hundred pages, by about 
twenty-five separate authors, and laying claim to be an outline 
of modern knowledge. 

It is a long time since I saw the original work, published in 
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1931 and edited by Dr. William Rose, to which this is a successor. 
This has made it impossible for me to verify a suspicion of a 
considerable shift in the public taste to which the present 
symposium somewhat surprisingly bears witness, But I rather 
doubt whether the original work contained anything comparable 
to the essay on parapsychology (Prof. J. B. Rhine) in the science 


section, or even archeology (needless to say, by Sir Mortimer 


Wheeler), or space travel (Dr. Porter). And it is a pleasure to find | 


writers of such impeccably Right-wing outlook as Mr. Utley, Mr. 
Christopher Hollis and Mr. Harrod contributing to the political 
section of a work with the famous VG publishers’ imprint. Tastes 


change, and the intellectual mood is further to the right, I fancy, | 


than in 1931, 

In a sense the title is misleading. Mr. Pryce-Jones, in an urbane 
introduction, announces that the book has been planned with a 
bias which can loosely be described as philosophical. Quite so, 
but in what sense can such a book be described, even loosely, as 
an outline of knowledge? Personally, I should have thought, not 
at all, and any doubts I might have had were dispelled by the 
explicitly philosophical and political sections. These are, funda- 
mentally, a series of essays about controversial ideas by a ministry 
of all the talents without a common standpoint except eminence 
in the contemporary world. 

Perhaps this criticism is less true of the scientific section which 
is. Or purports to be, more or less factual, if, that is, it is more 
or less factual to offer as the only plausible theories of cosmogony 
a creation of the universe at a given date, in the past, and a 
continuous creation of matter in the present in such a way that 
the average density of matter in a constantly expanding universe 
lemains constant ; 

As a lawver, I wa and at first a little gratified, to 
find a special section on jurisprudence consisting of a single essay 
contributed by the Master of University College, Oxford, tactfully 
eparated as far as possible from the philosophical portion of the 
book. But jurisprudence ts, and must always remain, the Cinderella 
of the sciences, at least until some professional philosopher 
sufficiently unbends to learn a little law, or some eminent academic 
lawyer devotes a couple of serious years to the study of general 
philosophy. Professor Goodhart’s essay appears to be moving 
gently.in this direction, but he has a good long way to go yet 
before he galvanises the dry bones of jurisprudence into some- 
thing like new birth. 

Brought up on the invigorating, if slightly outmoded, and 
possibly even a little meretricious, pages of Ball’s Story of the 
/leavens, | confess to finding the New Outline rather dreary stuff 
in comparison with the work of comparable Victorian popu- 
larisers. But this, | am only too conscious, is my own fault. We 
live in an &ge of specialisation, in which the specialists are rapidly 
losing touch with one another, rather like the outer galaxies in 
our expanding universe. 


surprised, 


and even 


expound their mysteries to the uninitiated, to one 
another, can do nothing but good. HAILSHAM 
Ihree Poets 
\ Way oF Lookinc. By Elizabeth Jennings. (André Deutsch, 
Ss. 6d.) 


COLLECTED Poems. By Kathleen Raine. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 
Patmos. By Robin Skelton. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d.) 
Elizabeth Jennings, oddly enough, writes a kind of poetry 
which is more often seen in France. The first thing that strikes me 
about her work, when I read it in quantity, is how abstract it 
seems. A poem like ‘Different Visions’ in the present volume has 
not a single concrete word in it, and the effect made by it is of a 
strange inbuman translucency, almost that of a poem read in a 
dream. Miss Jennings’s vocabulary is, therefore, difficult in the 
sense that, within the poem, abstract words bear affective mean- 
ings which they do not usually carry. 
is that the poem should become so intangible as to leave no trace 
behind in the mind of the reader, and indeed some of Miss 
Jennings’s poems do tend to slip away leaving a memory rather 
of an atmosphere than of a meaning. Perhaps it is significant that 
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CHARLEMAGNE 


by Richard Winston 
(Illustrated 25/- net) 
“His brief-lived empire, with its capitals and 
palaces, its artists and scholars, seems to swim out 
of the night of the Dark Ages and back into 
historical twilight like a brightly lit port on a Greek 
island as the steamer that bears us puts in for an 


hour and moves on.” CYRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 


“The portrait of a great genius clearly emerges.” 
THE TIMES 

“Mr. Winston’s purpose is to present to the modern 

reader a vivid story of a great and interesting man. 


In this he succeeds.” Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
(Daily Telegraph) 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
hy Major-General J. F. C. Fuller 


| olume 111—From the American Civil War 
to the end of the Second World War 


(672 pages, 43 maps and plans, 45 - net) 
*\ worthy conclusion to a masterly and henceforth 


indispensable work.” MICHAEL HOWARD 
(New Statesman) 
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SUEZ 


Charles Beatty's new life of 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


explores the roots in history of 
the Suez question 
“An effective account of perhaps the most extra- 


ordinary story of the whole human record.” 
A. J. P. TAYLOR 


( New Statesman) 


story which Mr. 








“A magnificent and absorbing 
Beatty tells very well.” 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


(illustrated, 30/+ net) 
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LIFE IN BRITAIN 


by J. D. Scott 


A detailed study of our society and its modes in 
1956. J. D. Scott writes with a novelist’s insight 
into the social pattern. He has also recently col- 
laborated on an official history of the administration 
of war production. 2s). 


THE STATE OF MIND 


Twenty-two stories by Mark Schorer 
Author of “‘The Wars of Love’’ of which Walter Allen wrote 
in the New Statesman and Nation: 

“He writes wonderfully well and with great subtlety, 
and what might be cailed the surface texture of his 
novel is a constant delight.” $7 net 
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quite a number of the poems in this collection should be devoted 
to lamenting the death of myth and symbol: 

Atlantis now will be ignored forever. 

No more the eyes of sailors in a calm 

Seem to descry a promontory, discover 

A twig or tree between two waves. .. . 

Most of these poems are in one way or another about the human 
mind, and it seems sometimes as though the poet despaired of 
finding any concrete way of expressing that most elusive of themes. 
The title of this collection is well chosen. Miss Jennings’s poetry 
does express a distinct way of looking, and it is only after reading 
her for some time that the critic can begin to perceive what that 
way is. If a poem like ‘Fisherman in the Arno’ seems to me better 
than, for instance, ‘Missing the Point,’ it is because the more 
concrete detail of it strengthens the poem without destroying the 
pure, delicate and, frequently, rather Kafkaesque balance of Miss 
Jennings’s work. 

At first sight the last thing Kathleen Raine’s poetry could be 
called is abstract. It abounds in images and in archetypal evocation 
which often produces beautiful and striking lines. The subject- 
matter of these poems is perhaps the most fundamental that a poet 
can take. They deal with the ‘intimations of immortality’ to be 
gathered on this earth. The poet contemplates a stone or a flower 
(to take images which have given a title to one of the volumes 
inckided in this collection) and endeavours to extract from them 
a common quintessence, which, however differently it may express 
itself, exists on the same dynamic level. Religious sentiment, after 
all, is not what you feel about the universe around you, but how 
you feel it. A poem like ‘The Pythoness’ tries to focus in one nexus 
of symbolism all that we mean when we talk about a ‘life force,’ 
whether sexual or transcendent: 

Iam that serpent-haunted cave 

Whose navel breeds the fates of men. 

All wisdom issues from a hole in the earth: 

The gods form in my darkness and dissolve again. 

The method is the assertive use of archetypal symbols to evoke 
the appropriate responses in the reader, and, always risking a kind 
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of empyrean sanctity, it produces poetry which must either succeed 
or fail completely, poems that are lyrical or nothing. For myself 
it is only occasionally that Miss Raine succeeds. In a deep sense 
I find her poems lacking in humanity or, at any rate, in sensuality, 
in that part of humanity that walks on the ground and frequently 
falls into a ditch. The trouble with statements like ‘I am fire/Stilled 
to water,/A wave/Lifting from the abyss,’ is that neither fire, 
water, wave nor abyss seems to have any tactile reality or inevita- 
bility within the poem. Too much is omitted from this poetry for 
me ever to regard it as having that relation to life which I believe 
to be essential. Some of these poems are mere collections of images 
strung together and left to fend for themselves. In her preface Miss 
Raine writes, “The measure by which I have judged my own poems 
is . . . how nearly does the poem approximate to the imaginative 
vision of which I am, in my best moments, capable?’, and I could 
hardly disagree more as to method. Poetry is criticism and shaping 
of vision as well as expression of it. It involves the reason as well 
as the imagination, and anyone who neglects this element in the 
creative process does so at the risk of failing in communication 
with their audience. Even at her best I personally find this failure 
in Miss Raine. 

We are told on the blurb that the themes of Robin Skelton’s 
poetry are ‘man’s relationship with and perception of eternal 
truth,’ and this intimidating announcement is amply confirmed by 
even a cursory perusal of this volume of verse. Unfortunately, like 
sO many purveyors of apocalyptic transcendencies, Mr. Skelton’s 
poetry abounds in imagery which has all the confusion of the 
dionysiac without much of its power. His long poem ‘Patmos’ ] 
frankly failed to understand in more than the broadest outline, 
while even in the more comprehensible passages I got the impres- 
sion of language laid on with a trowel: 

‘Captived, the queen that lives your shadow,’ speaks 
one tongue of darkness. ‘Here in rouge and silk, 
marking the measure of the inward drum, 

I pace this hall, this fever in my walk 

your own disaster bidding you to come 

through woods where nightingales with bloody tongues 
cry savage flutes upon the heart’s intent.” 

If Mr. Skelton were a painter I should advise him to scrape it 
off and begin again. His poem ‘The Equerry’ shows that he can do 
better when he is prepared to make a few concessions to restraint 
and reason. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Gesture Without Notion 


A PRINCE OF MANTUA: The Life and Times of Vincenzo Gonzaga. 
By Maria Bellonci. Translated by Stuart Hood. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 25s.) 


Tue older English visitor to Italy spent a good deal of time trying 
to feel his way back into the life of the past. Towards the present 
he was at best patronising. But for the modern traveller in search 
of good notices, it is ‘not just museums and palaces, but people’ 
that matter. In fact, the older attitude is perfectly reasonable 
and the problem, the imaginative problem of accounting for so 
much cyclopean magnificence in terms of any conceivable race 
of men, remains. In Tuscany, where the present still hooks on to 
the past, it is not too difficult. But in northern Italy it is far 
harder. How can nasty politics-crazed, bicycle-infested Ferrara 
be the city celebrated by Ariosto? What has a rather boorish 
little market-town like Mantua to do with the princely Mantua 
of the Gonzagas? What vanished people inhabited the phantasmal 
splendours of the 500 or so rooms of the Ducal Palace? 


The old, now unfashionable, answer was Renaissance Man: 
a mysterious being living in a different medium of potency, 
capable of combining the most irreconcilable virtues and vices. 
This is the answer which Maria Bellonci adopts enthusiastically 
in A Prince of Mantua, a biography of the late sixteenth-century 
Duke Vincenzo. His blood, she writes with the Corinthian 
emphasis which her translator, Mr. Stuart Hood, seldom succeeds 
in reducing to the required English 98.4, ‘surged in waves driven 
by the age-old sensuality of the Gonzagas and by his own 
capricious nature which, for a whim, at the least suggestion of 
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behind it. 
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Japanese Literature 
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**deals with the only part of the plot [on Hitler’s life] which 
well worth telling.”-—Manchester Guardian. 
absorbing to read.”"—ALLAN 

Illustrated 16s. 


The fourth of Commander Stagg’s excellent series of regional 
histories of Norway covers Oslo and the three great valleys 
Illustrated 25s. 


This friendly progressive country, sandwiched between its 
two vast neighbours, plays an important part in South 
American politics. Here is a full survey of the whole 
Illustrated 25s. 


Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Taoism and other beliefs, the great Indian 
philosopher looks for a religion which will transcend dog- 
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An ambitious collection of Japanese prose, poetry and drama 
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Three outstanding 
new Novelists 


MARY K. HARRIS 


My Darling from the 


Lion’s Mouth 


‘A quite remarkable gift for characterisation.’ 

Daily Telegraph 
‘She has some splendid gifts: sympathy, power 
of characterisation, a good sense of form ... 
The blurb says it is ‘a first novel of rare 
quality.” It is.’ Sedan O° Faolain 
‘The best first novel of its kind that I have 
read for years . .. Unquestionably a distinguished 
piece of writing. For a first novel it is remark- 
able.’ Laurence Meynell 

12s 6d 


JOHN BOWEN 


The Truth will not 
Help us 


‘A striking novel ... He has handled this tricky 
theme hardly less well than would have the late 
George Orwell.’ Elizabeth Bowen 


‘Bewildering but brilliant... the whole narra- 

tive moves to its doomed climax with for- 

midable force.’ John Connell 

‘The best written, most unusual and ambitious 

first attempt at fiction I have seen this year. . . 

there is no mistaking its quality.’ Eric Gillett 
12s 6d 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


Train to Pakistan 


‘He is a most gifted writer, and the background 
to his story is sketched in with brilliant pre- 
cision’ New Statesman 
‘He describes the innocent villagers’ ordeal 
with a firm, beautiful, almost elegiac compas- 
sion... . As a work of art it ranks very high; 
here is an Indian, writing in English, as 
brilliantly as Kipling or John Masters.’ 

John Connell 
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constraint or sacrifice, was capable of finding an outlet in brutality. 
Apart from this he was benevolent and even good.’ If this does 
not square with any current conception of human behaviour, 
neither does Vincenzo’s milieu, as Signora Bellonci represents 
it, resemble anything we now inhabit. ‘There was . . . a life of 
sensual pleasure, exposed to the temptations which arise from 
the most refined extravagances of the passions. . 

In its English dress at least, a good deal of A Prince of Mantua 
does rather suggest Tourneur rewritten by Amanda McKittrick 
Ros. But then the circumstances of Vincenzo’s life were often 
sufficiently bizarre to justify a highly coloured treatment. Take 
his second marriage, ‘the greatest scandal of the sixteenth century.’ 
His first had been dissolved on the grounds of the wife’s inabilities, 
but the bride’s family spread the story that the fault in fact lay 
with Vincenzo. When a new marriage, to Leonora, daughter of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was being negotiated, the Florentines 
insisted that he must first demonstrate his ability to sustain the 
role of husband. Given Vincenzo’s liberal reputation, this was 
an unkind stroke but he did at last agree to submit himself to the 
test. There followed a grotesque assignation in Venice with one 
of the Grand Duke's chief ministers and a carefully chosen 
Florentine girl called Giulia. The first attempt was unsuccessful: 
Vincenzo was taken with a violent attack of colic. But the next 
time all went well and the marriage could go ahead. 

Although Signora Bellonci seasons her tale with a good deal 
of psychological conjecture, she never really succeeds in getting 
inside Vincenzo. A pasteboard figure postures against an operatic 
backcloth. But perhaps there was no inside to penetrate, only a 
vacancy trying desperately to demonstrate its own existence. With 
the Spanish governor planted in Milan, Vincenzo’s activities as 
a ruler could be little more than puppetry. War let him down too. 
He made three expeditions against the Turk, each more histrionic 
and unconvincing than the one before. And all the time the series 
of futile amours continued. ‘The world grows old,’ wrote Tasso, 
the captive laureate of the age, ‘and growing old grows sad.’ If 
Vincenzo has any importance, it is as a symbol, a symbol of the 
diminution of Renaissance virta. He died in 1612 and less than 
twenty years later Mantua suffered at the hands of the Austrian 
landsknechts the devastating sack from which it pever properl, 
recovered. 

®. S. CARNE-ROSS 
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Tinfoil to Hi-Fi 

THE FaBuLous PHonoGrapn. By Roland Gelatt. (Cassell, 21s.) 
From time to time as editor of The Gramophone 1 used to 
make attempts to secure for serial publication a history of the 
machine or instrument—call it which you please—that within 
these last thirty years has turned the British people from being 
the least enthusiastic listeners to music into the most enthusiastic, 
I could get plenty of reminiscences and plenty of expert advice, 
but an accurate history of the phonograph, graphophone, gramo- 
phone and all the rest of them seemed unobtainable. 

At long last Mr. Roland Gelatt has provided exactly what 
was wanted, and although I raised my eyebrows at the title 
when I picked up The Fabulous Phonograph, 1 had not read 
more than a few pages before realising that ‘fabulous’ was the 
perfect epithet. | am still a little dizzy under the impact of realis- 
ing how little | know about the history of recorded music after 
editing a paper which for thirty-three years has devoted itself 
to recorded music and enjoys today very much the largest circu- 
lation of any phonographic or gramophonic review in the world. 

‘A history of the phonograph is at once the history of an inven- 
tion, an industry, and a musical instrument. Science and business 
and esthetics are inseparably commingled in the historical pro- 
gression from Edison’s raucous tin-foil apparatus to the high 
fidelity reproducers and recordings of today.’ 

In those words Mr. Gelatt tells us what he was setting out 
to accomplish, and I shall be expressing the opinion of every 
devotee when J assure him that he has succeeded triumphantly. 

Perhaps he might-have mentioned the National Gramophonic 
Society, which was undoubtedly the spearhead of the esthetic 
attack on the timidity of the recording companies. And certainly 
he should have mentioned the magnum opus of Edward 
Sackville-West and Desmond Shawe-Taylor. I hasten to add that 
a book written from the American point of view is unusually fair 
to the part that Europe played in the development of recorded 
music, particularly Britain. The intricate narrative is disentangled 
With exemplary neatness in agreeably swift and simple prose. 


1956 


CUMPION MACKENZIE 


History with a Cudgel 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WESTERN WorRLD. Vol. 3: 
From the American Civil War to the end of the Second World 
War. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. (Eyre and 


Spottiswoode, 45s.) 

Nor for nothing was General Fuller nicknamed ‘Boney’ by bis 
contemporaries. He has always been a passionate soldier, equall 
interested in past history and future developments. For thirty- 
five years he has been one of a group of military writers whose 
real function has been to stimulate our mental salivary glands, 
rather than induce us to swallow all their doctrines whole. A 
dash of arrogance has always served as Ted pepper. 

The trilogy of which this is the last volume represents no 
mean feat of writing, and no mean amount of learning. The 
author’s choice of decisive battles—‘the’ decisive battles, mark 
you—is naturally arbitrary; but he supports his choice by the 
skilful marshalling of consequences. Thus he suggests that the 
fall of Port Arthur in 1905, representing as it did the first major 
victory for centuries of an Oriental over an Occidental power, 
is comparable with the fall of Constantinople in 1453. He con- 
tends that if the Allies had won Gallipoli there would have been 
no revolution in Russia; that if Italy’s part in the First World 
War had ended with Caporetto instead of with Vittorio Veneto 
she would have gone Communist from shame instead of Fascist 
from pride; and that it was the prestige deriving from the victors 
of Stalingrad that caused the oppressed of Eastern Europe to hail 
Stalin so readily as’iheir champion. It is with this sort of con- 
sideration in his mind that he has made his selection of ‘decisive 
battles.’ I wish I had space to dispute some of his choices. 

In his desire to identify the decisive battles, General Fuller is 
always in search of the nail for want of which the shoe, the 
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horse, the squadron, the battle, the kingdom, etc., was lost. He 
makes the most. for instance, of Ludendorff’s saying that August 
8, 1918, was the black day of the German Army; but, for General 
Fuller himself, ‘unquestionably, April 6th, 1917, was the blackest 
of all days in modern European history.” Why? Because that was 
the day when America participated for the first time in a 
European war, and thus lost her potential position as arbiter of 
the world. It is a pretty thought, and by all means let us think it 
over; but General Fuller’s ‘unquestionably’ is characteristic of 
his dogmatic approach to history. His reservations concerning 
Roosevelt and Churchill constitute positive assaults (and surely 
he is the first serious historian to quote Elliott Roosevelt as a 
reputable authority). 

He is impatient with those who refuse to learn from history; 
but, as Churchill says: ‘Past experience carries with its advantages 
the drawback that things never happen the same way again.’ 
Sometimes in reading these pages as in General Fuller’s earlier 
books one finds oneself saying: ‘That can’t be right: why isn’t 
it?’ and one has to think it out. That is the real value of the book: 
the degree to which it provokes thought; and over and above 
that, the accounts of his chosen battles are concise and clear, 
and embody a formidable amount of information. 


BERNARD FERGUSSON 


Fellow Travellers 


THERE being nothing new under either the sun or the grey skies 
of Britain, travel books now have meaning only when showing 
the reaction between narrator and material narrated. The lovely 
fan-vaulting and the lych-gate have been seen and admired a 
hundred times already: what matters today is how they enter— 
or fail to enter—the traveller’s soul. In this collection of travel- 
journals some well-worn paths are ambled over, certain familiar 
landscapes loom across the turning pages. The authors must be 
ited on the accuracy and vividness of their memories and, per- 
1aps, on the potential usefulness of their comments to others 
vho may follow in their footsteps. 

L. B. Winter (We Who Adventure: Oxford, 21s.), a doctor 
hobbying at small-boat sailing, probably slightly strains the word 
‘adventure’ in his account of coastal cruising twenty years ago. 
Or perhaps he is carefully playing down the problems that grew 
out of the vagaries of weather, of his cutter Brynhildr, of his 
scratch crews, of fishermen, grocers and harbourmasters met with 
en route? But sailors of boats will find a familiar pleasure in these 
logs of voyages up to and around Scotland, Orkney and Shetland. 

Both Jessica Lofthouse in Lancaster to Lakeland (Robert 
Hale, 18s.) and C. ¥. Hancock in East and West of Severn (Faber, 
16s.) go afoot every inch of the way. They each have sharp eyes 
for the odd tale, the architectural rarity, the flavour that history 
gives to sticks and stones; and they keenly display the treasures 
gathered in their devoted winnowing of their respective land- 
scapes. 

Arthur Tietjen in Soho (Wingate, 13s. 6d.) and Norman Hiilson 
in Discovering London (Jenkins, 15s.) perform anatomies of 
Cockaigne which will arouse admiration or wonder in some of 
their readers. Mr. Hillson has distilled the pure ciceronic essence, 
for wherever two bricks stand one on the other in the City or 
Westminster he knows who put them there and for what purpose. 
Mr. Tietjen, more positively of Now than of Yesterday, lifts all 
the lids off every corner of Soho’s square mile, and—according 
to taste—will shock, thrill or amuse with his accounts of gangsters, 
dope-kings, call-girls and the rest of the apparatus quaintly called 
vice. 

Maturity, whether physical or metaphorical, has given a 
special flavour to the reminiscences of Mrs. Dorothea Eastwood 
(Valleys of Springs: Wingate, 18s.), who is in love with and really 
understands her corner of Monmouthshire. She spins a delicate 
web of impressions out of such mixed material as weather, family, 
botany, mountain walks, salmon fishing, as recorded in a diary 
of three idyllic seasons. Mrs. Wendy Aldridge’s title, Hobnails 
and Sea Boots (Harrap, 15s.), is cumbrous, insufficient and ugly; 
her story is of a spell as an adoptive Scillonian running a complex 
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family and a complicated home on St. Agnes, growing early 
flowers and maintaining a smallholding. The unique Scillonian 
pattern of life is fairly conveyed, though she misses much ot 
the magic of the climate and the satisfactions of the enormous 
range of subtle colourings of sky, sand, sea and vegetation—the 
ultimate charm of the Scillies. Perhaps her preoccupation with 
her own family and her furniture kept her from tasting these 
pleasures very deeply; the Scillonians come out mostly as ‘quaint 
characters, rather than the self-sufficient, self-respecting and 
good-neighbourly personalities known to most of us who enjoy 
their company and their hospitality. 

The seven authors have each, in modest fashion, made a mark 
on the landscapes they have wandered through or paused to 
admire; but each of the localities dealt with can stand further 
study or longer appreciation, dependent entirely on the sharp- 
ness of the traveller’s eye. 

A. V. COTON 


John Bull’s Way 


LIFE IN BRITAIN. By J. D. Scott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
Mr. Scott has had the excellent idea of compiling a volume on 
British Life which would serve as a guide to the intelligent 
foreigner interested in, or confused by, our peculiar institutions. 
The scheme is an excellent one, which could fill a long-felt want, 
but it is doubtful whether it is in the capacity of any one man to 
cover the whole field. In one instance Mr. Scott has filled a lacuna 
by incorporating a chapter on ‘The English Way of Law’ by 
‘Henry Cecil, and an appendix on ‘The Law of Scotland’ by ‘an 
Advocate’; these are satisfactory and enlightening guides to per- 
plexed subjects; but there are a number of institutions which would 
have merited similar contributions, but which Mr. Scott has either 
ignored, or treated most summarily. Outstanding among these are 
British Trade Unionism; British banking, with its very odd rela- 
tionship between the Bank of England, the Joint Stock Banks, and 
the Treasury; Defence and National Service; and though Scotland 
is given some attention, there is very little information on Wales 
or Northern Ireland. 

The subjects which Mr. Scott has treated are: Social Life (some- 
what summarily); The Place; Religion; Government; Politics; 
Education; The Welfare State; The Convalescent Economy; and 
The Press and the BBC. Each subject gets about twenty pages; and 
within this short space a good deal of information is clearly con- 
veyed, often illuminated by an outline of the historical background 
or by comparison with parallel institutions in other countries, par- 
ticularly Western Europe or the US. The straightforward exposi- 
tion is occasionally enlivened by epigrams. I like the remark that 
‘In Britain the putting of new wine into old bottles is not an ex- 
pedient; it is a system, almost a religion.’ On the other hand I think 
that correctness has been sacrificed to a joke in the statement: ‘The 
telly has become the privilege of the under-privileged.’ 

Despite its failure to fulfil completely its announced intentions, 
this book would be a useful gift to an inquiring visitor; and there 
will be few Britons who will not gain some new insight into the 
working of the institutions which govern their lives. I should per- 
haps add that Mr. Scott has made most generous references to my 
study of English Character. 

GEOFFREY GORER 


Murder Rap 


THE MAN Wuo RockeD THE Boat. By William J. Keating with 
Richard Carter. (Gollancz, 16s.) 


WHEN the American Bar Association has its mammoth meeting 
in London next year we shall hear a lot about how our greatest 
gift to the United States is the ‘common law’~-with a little shade 
of double entente about the word ‘common.’ There will be breath- 
less quotations from the second Oliver Wendell Holmes, no doubt. 
But although the law of the two nations comes from the same 
source it would need amazing credulity for anybody to see much 
resemblance in the way it is administered. A glance at any 
American newspaper, especially the yellower ones, will show that 
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the laws of libel and contempt might be non-existent for any 
etfect they have on reporters and editors and during the recurrent 
‘red scares’ of this century it has been proved that even law 
derived direct from the sacred and written Constitution can be 
treated just as lightheartedly. The Man Who Rocked the Boat 
proclaims in every page that the common law as interpreted by 
the US judiciary, and especially as exploited by District Attorneys’ 
offices, has become unrecognisable. The book is hard to read 
except for real enthusiasts about American manners and morals, 
but it is worth the effort because it shows that even when fighting 
against the most entrenched political interests a ‘crusading’ lawyer 
can still pin a murder rap on hoodlums who believe themselves 
to be completely protected from police interference. 
Cinemagoers who have seen On the Waterfront will be aware 
of the special problems in New York, where trade unionism 
atid gangsierism are sometimes difficult to sort out. Those who 
have also seen the more recent film The Killing will also know 
how much organising genius goes into American crime. ‘lhe 
two factors come together in the notorious ‘Dunn case’ which 
is the principal burden of Mr. Keating’s’ book. He ‘rocked the 
boat’ in the sense that having discovered a particularly brutal 
murder, done for mixed trade union and criminal motives, he 
insisted on seeing justice upheld. In the course of what became, 
for him, a crusade, he lost his job and seemed in danger of losing 
his reputation as a lawyer. But if his description of the case and 
how it was fought is entirely accurate he came out of the dirty 
business with an even higher reputation. I cannot agree with what 
it says on the wrapper—that this is ‘far more exciting than any 
fictional detective thriller... , but it is a factual account of 
how an American lawyer can, with courage and tenacity, see 
that the so-called ‘common law’ is used against crime instead 
of being exploited by criminals for their own protection. 
GERARD FAY 


New Novels 


THERE is no good reason why in a novel about Paris by an 
American the police should not be referred to consistently as 
‘cops,’ nor should it starile us when one of the characters says, 
‘It a sonofabitch raped your dame you'd want to get him. Right?’ 
unexpected though the utterance may be from a man who a few 
pages earlier has been so fictionally typical French as to murmur, 
‘It is a fine, delicate wine, a friendly, amiable wine.’ The opening 
chapter of Bernard Frizell’s Ten Days in August (Cassell, 15s.) 
ought to prepare us for anything. Its scene is ‘the black room’ of 
a brothel; ceiling, walls, sheets, candles—all black. Hiding here 
is Patrice, one of the Resistance leaders, waiting for the signal, 
in August, 1944, for the men of Paris to rise and expel the 
Germans. Meanwhile the double-crossing Adrien has to be dealt 
with. He must be shot by his mistress Danielle. This done, in 
the presence of a priest, she reports to Patrice: ‘The certainty 
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that she had killed Adrien acted as an aphrodisiac, sending a 
perverse pang of sensuality shooting through him. His eyes 
filmed with desire.’ This is that sort of novel. In three hundred 
pages of wordiness devoted to the proposition that all’s love in 
war the ordinary citizen hardly gets a look in. Paris was worth 
more than this mess. 

Another American novel—Your Own Beloved Sons, by Thomas 
Anderson (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.)—covers the war in Korea. No pro. 
specting reader need be either repelled or attracted by learning 
in the first chapter that ‘a chilled and swollen bladdey had caused 
Gardner to stumble away from the shelter blindly, tearing with 
thumb and index finger at the fly of his pants.’ It is not that sort 
of novel. Micturition recurs, but brothels have been by-passed 
except for the briefest of flash-backs to ‘old Sauporo where the 
girls were easier to lay and the beer was more and better’ and 
cost less than ‘back stateside.’ We are, in fact, at war most of the 
time, our buddies men of a scout company, six of them in par- 
ticular Out on a patrol with two halftracks. The Air Force: 
been in action, with napalm in silver tanks, bombs and rockets: 
‘lhe silver tanks toppled through the sky, hit and rolled and 
burst, throwing their already burning contents forward to envelop 
the earth in a sea of fire which exploded upwards in an orange 
ball of flame, burning, smothering, exterminating by smoke and 
lack of oxygen all things living.’ That's the stuff! All the same, 
some members of the patrol complain when buildings are found 
left standing: ‘Air Force’s loused up again!’ Sergeant Stanley, 
in charge of the patrol, is a conscientious soldier; he wants to make 
good soldiers of the men under him, but one of them he drives too 
hard, and another, inexperienced, collapses under the strain. The 
sole survivor of the action is a ‘new man.’ Will his keenness last? 
That cynical question should not be raised. This is a fine recruiting 
novel. 

The war at sea is Taffrail’s concern in Arctic Convoy (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 16s.), a story which, he warns us, contains more 
fact than fiction. Lieutenant John Jasper Satterthwaite Rust, 
RNVR, has been detailed to tell it. He is no novelist, but he 
assembles his prefabricated sections into a seaworthy vessel, bal- 
lasting it with statistics and opinions from Sir Winston Churchill's 
volumes to give us, if not an exciting personal record, at least a 
credible, never over-dramatised ‘saga’ (if M. Maisky’s words tay 
be used) ‘of heroism, bravery and endurance, for which the price 
had to be paid.’ The slight love interest in the story might have 
been dispensed with, except that it provides occasion for quoting 
the novel’s concluding words as a sample of its simple-sailor’s 
style: ‘The truth is, I’ve never found anyone to compare with my 
beloved Rosie. Maybe I never shall and shall die a crusty old 
bachelor.’ 

Alan Malory, the narrator in The Nightwalkers, by Beverley 
Cross (Hart-Davis, 10s. 6d.), has a style that may suit a banjo- 
playing student but is hardly up to the job of procuring horror 
when it has to describe a decapitation, the rigging up of the head 
on a dummy to terrify the murderer, and a fight on a pyramid of 
petrol cans under which Moumou, a criminal cretin, is eventuall) 
entombed. The author was more successful with his early book. 
Mars in Capricorn, to which this bears too close a resemblance 
in form. He must strike out on another line. 

No advice need be tendered to Alan Hackney, author of 
All You Young Ladies (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.). His first novel, 
Private’s Progress, is the funniest story of army life any war has 
provoked. One of its old incorrigibles, Sid Cox, now appears under 
the name of Boccaccio de Cameron (Catchy for short) as a 
financier with far-flung interests. He sees possibilities in Ishriq, 
whose present Sheik has withheld sanction for the drilling for 
oil in his country. His younger brother, Hussein, late of the RAF, 
is more progressive, and listens to suggestions made by Catchy’s 
emissary, Peter Everest, a young barrister. Unexpected farcical 
tragedy ensues, beginning with a display by the Ishriq Air Force: 
live bombs are dropped and the Sheikh is removed. . . . Perhaps, 
after all, the author could be given some advice: violent death, 
of which there is too much here, can be depressing. He might also 
ask himself whether snobbish novelists and intellectual play- 
wrights are worth his satirical powder and puff. All objec- 
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tions lodged, however, this remains a highly 
amusing novel. 

Another substantial contribution to our 
entertainment is Robert Kemp's The Maestro 
(Duckworth, 15s.), which is prefaced by a 
cautionary note: ‘Anyone observing any 
resemblance between the Maidencastle and the 
Edinburgh Festivals should keep quiet about 
it’ The chief source of fun here is the great 
Panslavonian composer Gortchakovitch and 
the embarrassment he caused to Edward de 
Trouville-Delaney of the Foreign Office. The 
farce is not so broad that it flattens out the 
subtler satire, and the characters could have 
faced the music in a more serious work. 

DANIEL GEORGE 


The Pilot from Gillingham 


Wait ADAMS was born in the same year as 
Shakespeare, and he landed (by accident) in 
japan in 1600. He was a great success there, 
built ships for the Shogun and rose high in his 
favour. The pilot from Gillingham was given 
a large Japanese estate. Acting as interpreter 
and go-between for foreign merchants—Dutch 
and Spanish at first, English after 1613—he 
amassed considerable wealth. Adams was not 
a wholly estimable character. The representa- 
tives of the English East India Company com- 
plained that he loved the Dutch ‘much better 
than us that are of his own nation.’ But he 
appears little more unpleasing, and rather less 
dissipated, than most Far Eastern traders of 
his day. He must have been a man of some 
ability. He gave sound advice to the East India 
Company about the best Japanese port from 
which to trade—advice which the Company 
foolishly disregarded. He introduced the sweet 
potato into Japan. And there are endearing 
traits. Adams agitated for years for permission 
to return to England. But when in 1614 the 
opportunity finally arrived, he could not bring 
himself to leave Japan. The division of his 
property between his English and Japanese 
wives is also agreeable. 

Mr. P. G. Rogers has written a workmanlike 
book, The First Englishman in Japan (Harvill 
Press, 12s. 6d.), skilfully weaving together the 
rather scrappy evidence. A postscript records 
attempts being made in Japan today to build 
up Adams as the harbinger of a 350-years’ 
friendship. There was an interval between 
swallow and summer, however. English traders 
left Japan in 1623, three years after Adams's 
death; and there was no further contact 
between the two countries until British gun- 
boats restored ‘friendship’ in 1855. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH: disease and the restriction on 
the movement of cattle have resulted in agri- 
cultural shows and sheep-dog trials in our 
part of the country being cancelled. The local 
Markets are affected, too, and this, added to 
the wet harvest in which the scythe is coming 
into its own again, has had a somewhat 
depressing effect on the farming community. 
‘l remember it here once before,’ said an old 
man I spoke to yesterday. “They was burnin’ 
cows all round us.’ Control of the disease and 
the precautions required nowadays generally 
tesult in the epidemic being kept in one place. 
The consequences, one hopes, are not likely 
0 be more serious than those of the great 
lain-storm a week ago when the uncut corn 
as flattened and valley meadows silted and 
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fouled. Talking about that old foot-and- 
mouth epidemic, which some locals say put 
the farmers on their feet when compensation 
was paid, I was amused to hear, by way ot 
confirmation of this, that the disease bene- 
fited a blacksmith who plied his trade here. 
Inquiring about this I was told, ‘Oh, he packed 
it up. The farmers got their money and paid 
all their old debts. They owed the smith so 
much he was able to retire!’ 


Duck KEEPING 


I am at a loss to answer the question at the 
end of the letter which follows and deals with 
a reader’s experiences while keeping ducks. 
Although I have heard many accounts of how 
rats take away eggs I cannot imagine how the 
rat in this case got the egg to the top of the 
post! ‘1 am reminded of the time when we 
kept ducklings,’ remarks my correspondent, ‘a 
brood of young ones who had tea with us in 
the garden every day and were greatly dis- 
tressed when the weather was bad. They 
searched for us everywhere and at last, in 
triumph, found a way by a glass door into 
the drawing-room and all marched in with 
joy. When they were just hatched (in an incu- 
bator), I used to keep them in a basket with 
flannel at night in my bedroom. One morn- 
ing one duck was missing and after searching 
the room I saw the little yellow tail just 
showing in my bedroom slipper, and the little 
truant had been happy and warm in the toe 
of it. Years ago a tame duckling was killed by 
our dog and my two sisters quarrelled about 
who loved it best. One said she did because 
she cried the longest, but the other one 
declared that she did because she cried the 
loudest! Sometimes rats used to take the eggs 
laid in a shed and one day I found an un- 
cracked egg balanced on the top of a post in 
the shed about seven teet high. How did the 
rat carry it up?’ 

THe WaAsP NUISANCE 

Wasps are a great nuisance to everyone 
with a garden or an open kitchen window at 
this time of the year and particularly this 
season, for they are being driven out of their 
nests earlier than usual and the expanding 
broods are having to fend for themselves. Last 
summer, when it was so dry, there were fewer 
wasps about, in this district at least, and I 
think that altogether there were fewer insect 
pests because wet weather hastens decom- 
position upon which most insect life thrives. 
Perhaps the predatory wasps lacked a feast. 
At any rate, we picked and carried in our 
fruit without many wasps. This summer they 
arrived to catch us jam-making when the 
blackcurrants were ready and they seem to 
have been with us ever since. What is the cure 
for a wasp nest in the garden? Undoubtedly 
a bit of cyanide at dusk when most of the 
pests are at home. It doesn’t do to give them 
a charge of shot, in my opinion. When I did 
this long ago two wasps came after me for 
every pellet in the charge. 


Cacti Growin 

Many people who begin to keep cacti think 
that because they are a desert plant they need 
little or no water and no care. To see growth 
in these fascinating plants one must give them 
moisture, and a light spray each week between 
April and September encourages development. 
Cacti are easily propagated in summer by tak- 
ing cuttings. Potting-up is done in early spring 
and compost should consist of two-thirds 
loam and one-third of sand, peat, brick 
rubble and a little charcoal. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


©, STOCCHI (2nd Prise L'Echiquier de Paris, 1983) 
BLACK (8 men) WHITE to play and 
7 | mate in two moves: 
\ //4 solution next week. 
f Solution to last 
Ya é %\ week’s problem by 
a ‘ “ Teu Cate: Kt-Kt 8!, 
threat R-B 3. 1... 
B-B 7; 2 R-B 5S. 
b.o o ME Gs 2 
, yy\ P=Q. 1... B-B5; 
= 7/12 Kt-B6. 1... 
B-Kt 5; 2 Q-R 4. 
~ fe 0-6 ey Be 2 
K-R 7 are some ot 
themore fascinating continuations in a problem o! 
extraordinary and strange richness—the defences 
are all so devious and the resulting mates so 
various. 
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WHITE (11 men) 


THE TEAM TOURNAMENT 


THE biennial internatidnal team tournament 
opens today in Moscow. I have not seen the 
final list of entries, but twenty-five to thirty 
teams will probably compete; most countries 
send six players, four playing in each match, 
and the whole competition lasts for about 
three and a half weeks. 


In so far as one can be certain in any sport- 
ing event, the USSR are sure to win. Their 
best team is a great deal better than a rest-of- 
the-world team and their second six are prob- 
ably about the same strength as the best six 
non-Russians, so there can be no reasonable 
doubt of the result of the tournament. This 
vast gap between the USSR and the rest of the 
world is, incidentally, increasing steadily and | 
see no likelihood of a reversal of the trend. 
Second place is much more open; Argentine 
and Yugoslavia are favourites, but Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and (if competing) the US all 
have a chance—my own guess is: 2. Argentine; 
3. Yugoslavia. Amongst the Western European 
countries West Germany is clearly the strongest 
—and might be as high as fourth, though | 
think sixth or seventh more likely—and Hol- 
land the next best. 


Our own team—Golombek, Penrose, Wade. 
Milner-Barry, Clarke and Phillips—is the best 
choice, given the players available, though not 
quite so strong as the Amsterdam 1954 team ot 
Alexander, Penrose, Golombek, Wade, Barden 
and Clarke. In 1954 we were lucky to be ninth 
out of twenty-seven (a very good place in view 
of the strength of the opposition) and we 
should do extremely well to maintain it this 
year against still stronger opposition; my guess 
is that we shall be rather below half-way. Much 
depends on Penrose, the youngest and most 
gifted member of the side; having now got 
through his finals at London University he may 
be able to play with a more relaxed and single- 
minded attitude than he has shown in the past 
few years, and, if so, may do very well indeed 
One advantage we have as compared with 1954 
—-a non-playing captain; the captain has a 
number of small but distracting chores which. 
together with the responsibility involved, tend 
to take the edge off his play—the combination 
of ¢aptaining with chess journalism was, I am 
sure, a major reason for Golombek’s lifeless 
play at Amsterdam, and I hope to see him in 
much better form at Moscow. Anyway, best 
of luck to the team, and may they far surpass 
my forecast. 











Odorous Comparisons 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 339 


Report by R. J. P. Hewison 
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Competitors were asked to prescribe the desiderata for certain holiday delights after 
the model of the classic prescription for coffee. 


Or was it the classic prescription? Acknow- 
ledgements to those readers who pointed 
out that there is another version. I was 
aware of this, but, for reasons that seemed 
good at the time, chose the one that 
appeared. At any rate, competitors—or 
should they be called comparators? —were 
not put off their stroke. Similitudes came 
‘as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa’—there 
I go myself—and far more varied and 
highly coloured. 

There were two main schools. There 
were those who regarded the subjects pro- 
posed as (potentially, at any rate) Good 
Things, and prescribed qualities needed to 
make them good of their kind. Gloria 
Prince, for example, desired her Prunes and 
Custard to be ‘soft-bodied as brides: rich- 
quilted as queens: sWeet-melting as maids.’ 
On the other hand were the pessimists. 
These were attracted particularly to Land- 
lady’s Hash: Nan Wishart, for instance, 
who made it ‘stale as yesterday: familiar 
as today: inevitable as tomorrow.’ 

Within these schools were sub-schools, 
ranging from the earthy, through the 
poetic (see, in particular, C. Place’s Prunes 
and Custard, quoted below) to the startling 
and downright surrealist. 

First prize of two and a half guineas to 
Barbara Smoker for a combination of apt- 
Ness, surprise, poetry and sheer exuberance. 
Second prize of one and a half guineas to 
Vera Telfer, who enhanced some good com- 
parisons with a touch of rhyme and rhythm. 
A guinea each to Allan M. Laing and R. 
Kennard Davis for consistent shooting at 
all three of their chosen targets. Commen- 
dations for good single shots to Nan 
Wishart and those quoted below—I only 
wish there were room for more. 


PRIZES 
(BARBARA SMOKER) 

FisH AND Cuips: Oily as Uriah Heep; 
golden as success; redolent as memories. 

ToFFEE APPLES: Green within brown, like 
the springing soil; sweet and sharp as first 
love; hard-to-the-core. like a villain in melo- 
drama. 

LANDLADY’s HasH: Grey as the dawn; luke- 
warm as apathy; mysterious as the East. 

(It is also messy as hara-kiri; lumpy as a 
boy’s pocket; joyless as a ‘mariage de con- 
venance’; inexhaustible as the widow's cruse. 
inevitable as destiny; recurrent as a recurring 
decimal or the plop from a dripping tap. 
English as our weights and measures; tradi- 
tional as Parliament; and awful as the super- 
natural!) 

(VERA TELFER) 
TOFFEE APPLES 

Tart as truth; - 

Firm as youth; 

Sweet as Ruth. 

FISH AND CHIPS 

Fish as fresh as mountain spate; 

Potatoes crisp as shrewish Kate; 

Both as hot as moment’s hate; 

And golden as Samarkand’s gate. 

RaILWAY BUFFET TEA (desired and obtained 
by BR) 

Tea leaf that from fright has paled; 

Milk that hath been thrice derailed; 

Sugar that in life has failed; 

“Water that the mules have staled’ (Kipling). 

(ALLAN M. LAING) 

IcE-CREAM CorNeETS: Large as life; cold as 
death; sweet as sin. 

RAILWAY BUFFET TEA: Weak as 
bitter as bile; lukewarm as Laodicea. 

LANDLADY’S HASH: Mysterious as midnight; 
sour as a hangover; scarce as virtue. 

(R. KENNARD Davis) 
PRUNES AND CUSTARD: Black as a dog’s 


water; 
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nose, wrinkled as a landlady’s frown, and the 
custard lumpy as a lodging-house bed. 

RaiLway Burret TEA: Dark as ditchwater, 
bitter as aloes and tepid as a cousin’s kiss, 

LANDLADY’S HasH: Gristly as a puppy's 
tail, greasy as a Turk’s head, mysterious as the 
landlady’s bill. 

COMMENDED 
(FINDLAY P. MURDOCH) 
LANDLADY’s HaAsH: Mixed up as a delin- 


quent; unpredictable as an _ adolescent; 
browned off as a Teddy boy. 
(C. PLACE) 
PRUNES AND CUSTARD: Prunes, sleek as 


otters’ heads; custard, yellow as a hunting 
moon; juice, bitter-sweet as the kill. 


(C. E. MITCHELL) 

IcE-CREAM CoRNETS: Stiff as etiquette; cool 

as courage; smooth as diplomacy. 
(J. P. MULLARKY) 

FISH AND Cuips (in newspaper, of course): 
Hot as a racing tip; pungent as scandal; spicy 
as vice. 

(MISS H. PORTER) 

LANDLADY’sS HasH: Hard as nails; dry as 
dust; high as Heaven. 

(N. HODGSON) 

RaILWaYy BUFFET TEA: As long-standing as 
as a grievance; as sweet as revenge; as thick 
as two thieves. 

(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 

LANDLADY’S HASH: Salt as the sea; grey as 
twilight; mysterious as the moon. 

(F. J. R. M.) 

RaILWway BUFFET TEA: Warm as Luke; 

strong as water; grey as elephants. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 342 
Set by Pharos 

A prize of six guineas is offered to the 
competitor whose list of the five best 
brains in Great Britain most nearly accords 
with the majority verdict (see ‘A Spectator’s 
Notebook’). For this competition only one 
entry per competitor is permitted. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 342,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
by September 11. Results on September 21. 

















SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 903 2 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 What to do with the manuscript of an 1 The bull-ring produces one who might 
old sermon? (6) be a cracksman (7). if 
4 The red standard (8). 2 One of these was made by ‘The Man 
9 Swiss china? (6) Who Came to Dinner’ (9). 
10 Funny, but the landing-stage is in a 3 It’s in a branch of fir on ice (6). 12 
bad way (8). 5 Live up to a bad reputation (4). 
12 Mixed tins in fact are so fixed (8). 6 Refuse to prepare the bed? (4, 4) 
13 It’s noised about him that he was a 7 Mixed drink amid the woodwind (5). is 
sound man (6). 8 Staines is the place for refreshing 
15 It’s a poor return in Scotland for a drinks (7). 
croaker (4). 11 The case is altered after a rising nobody 
16 Equipment for flying fish? (5, 5) (7). 19 
19 They show what’s left (10). 14 Borrowed diseases? Take pulses! (7) 
20 Find the dog (4). 17 The plant for the baseball player; he’! 
23 Tusser silk in a homely make-up (6). forget his troubles (9). 23 24 
25 Nothing on fire—in a croquet match? 18° though in ruin’ (Milton) (8). 
(8) 19 Behaves like a bad penny it appears 
27 ‘They flash upon that inward eye which (5, 2 
is the bliss of ’ (Wordsworth) (8). 21 Obviously can’t be a pas seul (3-4). 27 
28 The milliner’s prize confection (3, 3). 22 M. E. Boyd Incorporated (6). 
29 Prince whose city suffered inflation (8). 24 In this way the house-god is warm (5). 
30 Aromatic herb archaically claimed by 26 ‘As as a painted ship Upon a 29 
Cerberus? (6) painted ocean’ (Coleridge) (4). 





3 4 5 6 7 8 
10 
Tn 
13 
\4 
16 17 
\8 
20 21 
22 
25 
26 
28 
30 








Correction: In ciue 14 Down ot Crossword °02, for ‘Lancashire’ read ‘Cheshire. 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They wiil be awarded to th senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on September 11 and addressed: Crossword No. 903, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords 


Solution on September 14 


Solution to No. 901 on page 304 


The winners of Crossword number 901 are: Mrs. S. M. Simpson, Courier 
Office, Dungannon, Co. Tyrone, Northern Lreland, and Miss GREENS, 
Incents, Crowborough, Sussex. 
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POLITICO-STATISTICAL DISCLOSURES 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


lp the next Labour Government attempts 
io plan and direct the national economy, 
adustry by industry, it will have to pass 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Harold Macmillan 
for making this possible. For without the 
improvement in the official statistical ar- 
moury Which the present Chancellor is 
naking it would be hopeless for any gov- 
enment seriously to engage in the battle 
for economic control. Looking back, one 
marvels at the impertinence of former 
Vinisters in imposing taxes here and con- 
ols there without even knowing for cer- 
yin exactly What was going wrong with the 
jiferent parts of the economy. The ten- 
jency has been to blame the poor consumer 
or evervthing, especially if he is addicted 
vhire purchase, and to ignore the excessive 
jemands which the Government itself is 
naking on the economy. Now most short- 
erm disturbances in the economy are 
aused by businessmen adding to or run- 
sing down their stocks, increasing or de- 
weasing their capital expenditures, two 
orms Of activity which the official statistics 
n the past have only partially and very 
wlatedly reported. It is this vital gap in 
te Government’s economic information 
vhich Mr. Macmillan is trying to bridge 
ind the latest blue book on the National 
Income and Expenditure shows that he is 
xhieving some success. For the first time 
vficial estimates are given of the net 
jational investment, that is, of the amounts 
vhich should be deducted from gross in- 
esiment to allow for the using-up of capi- 
il resources in the process of production 
trough wear and tear and obsolescence. 
{his is a vital statistic, for no government 
an be sure that the nation is going uphill 
rdowntull unless it can accurately measure 
he net addition made each year to its stock 
of produciuve capital assets 

lhe new estimates of capital consump- 
ion are made alter allowing for depre- 
tation at a constant annual rate over the 
wedetermined life of the asset and for re- 
lacement cost (not historical cost) at the 
Mices current in the particular year. The 
Sets covered exclude consumer durables, 
ike private motor-cars, but include private 
houses and buildings and ‘social fixed 
apital, like schools and hospitals... No 
llowance is made for capital consumption 
of land (with its mineral resources) or for 
Wvestments Overseas or for those at home 
inanced from overseas. The figures are 
conveniently divided into type of asset and 
ector of the economy. The table below* 
tives net fixed investment for type of asset 
from 1951 to 1955 at constant 1948 prices. 
It will be seen that net investment in 
housing rose from 214 per cent. of the total 
0 40 per cent. in the three years 1951 to 
983. while net investment im productive 


*Ner Fixep CaptraL FORMATION Cn £ million at 1948 prices) 
1938 1948 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Plant and machinery 134 184 296 242 226 278 338 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft 46 132 54 24 54 58 80 
Dwellings - aa 'e 332 167 138 197 307 327 291 
Other new buildings and works 212 48 149 161 177 222 283 
Potal 724 531 637 624 764 S85 992 


Includes legal fees. less destruction of building. 


assets — plant and machinery — declined 
from 464 per cent. to under 30 per cent. of 
the total. The Macmillan housing drive was 
fine propaganda for the Conservatives, but 
it retarded our industrial recovery and was 
economically almost disastrous, for it could 
not be curtailed in time to allow for the 
belated increase in productive investment 
without causing an inflation. By 1955 net 
productive investment in plant and machin- 
ery had risen to 34 per cent. of the total 
while housing had dropped to 29 per cent. 
It was only in the last two years that the 
nation has really begun to go ahead indus- 
irially by adding considerably to its stock 
of productive assets. Yet in doing so we 
landed ourselves in an inflation because the 
Government failed to finance this increase 
in industrial investment out of savings, that 
is, because it failed to reduce public expen- 
ditures in time to allow for the increase in 
private capital expenditure. 

It has been my constant complaint that 
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the Government has allowed the credit 
squeeze to cut down the rate of increase in 
productive domestic investment, although 
We are not devoting even now a large 
enough proportion of the total national 
income to productive re-equipment to en- 
able us to stand up to foreign competition. 
We need not boast that in gross terms the 
addition to the national fixed capital has 
risen from 12.7 per cent. of the gross 
national income in 1938 to 17 per cent. last 
year. In net terms the story is less edifying. 
Our net fixed investment as a percentage 
of the net national income (gross national 
product less capital consumption) was 6.2 
per cent. in 1938 and remained much the 
same throughout the six vears of the Labour 
Government. It was actually 6.3 per cent. 
in 1951. It only began to rise in the last 
three vears, being 7.3 per cent., 7.7 per cent. 
and 8.6 per cent. respectively for 1953 to 
1955, Last year we were spending (at 1948 
prices) two and a half times as much on 
plant and machinery as in 1938. It would 
be madness to throw this recovery away 
through misguided policies at home or 
abroad. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By 
THE British investor is once again showing 
his proverbial calm in a crisis by doing 
nothing on the Stock Exchange. Indeed, he 
is even taking his holidays in appalling 
weather, so that the week opened with the 
smallest turnover of business for years. 
There was a little flurry in the mining mar- 
ket when the proposed merger between 
CENTRAL MINING and CONSOLIDATED GOLD- 
1 1ELDS was announced. Central Mining rose 
2s. to 54s. 9d. (to yield nearly 5 per cent.) 
and as it has made a profit of millions on 
the Trinidad Oil take-over it will be con- 
(ributing most to the finances of the new 
company. Shareholders who had been ex- 
pecing some sort of bonus will be dis 
appointed. Industrial shares have been very 
firm and if the Egyptian crisis is overcome 
there is good prospect of an autumn revival 
in these markets. The present yield of the 
industrial share index is 5.8 per cent. 
(against 6.1 per cent. at the year’s ‘low’ in 
March and 4.3 per cent. at the previous 
year’s ‘high’ in July) and this is well above 
the ten-year average peak yield of 5.3 per 
cent. The expected autumn exchange crisis 
seems to be vanishing and the foundations 
for a Stock Exchange recovery appear to 
be getting stronger. 

* * * 

The fact that W. H. Smith, the news- 
agents, are increasing their daily delivery 
charges is not without significance for the 
market. They have been a disappointing 
investment, but, as the chairman said at the 
annual meeting, last year was the most un- 
settled and ditticult ever experienced. First 
there Was the daily newspaper strike, then 








CUSTOS 


came the railway strike, which closed the 
bookstalls, and finally the printing dispute, 
which stopped the publication of many 
weekly and monthly magazines. All this 
time the company held on to its staff. In 
fact, during the year wages increased by 
over £500,000, or 11.6 per cent. The wage 
bili has risen from £3 million to £5.4 million 
in the last seven years. Further, the new 
rating valuation will involve an extra 
£140,000 a year. The company did well to 
Weather these storms and show a trading 
profit of nearly £14 million. After taxation 
the net profit was £639,000 against £800,000 
in the previous year. The 15 per cent. div:- 
dend was covered nearly twice by earnings 
und at 50s. 3d. ex dividend the ‘A’ shares 
yield 5.9 per cent. In view of the continued 
expansion through the rebuilding and 
modernisation of shops the long-term in- 
vestor should wait for the recovery. 


* * * 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD is usually ig 
nored by the investor because it ranks as 
an agency for rubber and tea companies, 
but it is beconting much more than a firm 
of Eastern merchants. It has a subsidiary 
company in the United States trading in 
industrial raw materials, and through its 
recently established office in Seattle it is 
now handling a substantial and increasing 
share of the fertiliser requirements of these 
agricultural areas. It has another subsidiary, 
in Canada, and | hear that this is expand- 
ing rapidly. For the year to June, 1955, the 
company earned nearly SO per cent. and 
paid 20 per cent. In February last it distri- 
buted a 50 per cent. scrip bonus, and on the 
basis of an equivalent 134 per cent. divi- 
dend the yield on the deferred ordinary 
shares at the present price of 52s. is over 
5 per cent. The interim dividend in May 
was slightly increased, and although no 
promise is given the final dividend in 
November may be 10 per cent. or even 
more. The potential yield is therefore nearer 
6 per cent. than 5 per cent. The shares have 
been as high as 62s. 6d. this year and seem 
to be a promising investment. 
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